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FOURTEEN 1600 hp Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Road Freight Locomotive 
units have recently been added to the 
motive power pool of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. These new 1951-Model 
locomotives reflect the improved design 
that provides higher horsepower and 
tractive-effort ratings. 

















RAILROADS’ | 
PREFER TEXACO | 


More railroad Diesel 
locomotives in the U. S. 
are lubricated with 
TEXACO than with any 
other brand. — 


Texaco Diesel lubrication 
and service are available 
in all 48 States. 
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FUEL SAVED — UPKE ! 
COSTS REDUCED | 


When you lubricate Diesels 





TEXACO DIESELTEX HD 


@. MILLIONS of miles of grueling serv- 


ice, Texaco Dieseltex HD has proved itself 
the superior lubricant for Diesel locomo- 
tives. It keeps top decks clean . . . assures 
freedom from harmful carbon, gum and 
varnish ... reduces wear... and keeps 
fuel consumption at a minimum. 

Texaco Dieseltex HD is produced ac- 
cording to a special, exclusive formula. Its 
fully detergent-dispersive properties are 
made even more effective by special heavy- 
duty additives that greatly increase resist- 
ance to oxidation and sludge formation. 


Thus, you can count on better compression 
and combustion . . . longer life for engine 
parts... greater mileage between overhauls. 

Texaco Dieseltex HD meets the strin- 
gent requirements of leading Diesel loco- 
motive builders...and has the enthusiastic 
acceptance of operators everywhere. Let a 
Texaco representative give you full infor- 
mation. Just call the nearest Railway Sales 


office listed, or write: 


with 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO * ST. PAUL 


The Texas Company, Railway Sales 57 LOUIS * ATLANTA 


Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
iT 


TEXACO Dieseltex HD 


FOR ALL RAILROAD DIESELS 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and. station. 
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wrought-steel wheels are consistently high-mileage products, and 


their durability is not a matter of chance. It is due to a skillful blending of fine raw materials, 


expert metallurgy, careful forging, and painstaking attention to details all along the line. 
Whether you need untreated freight wheels or heat-treated types for passenger and loco- 
motive service, specify Bethlehem. We know of no easier way to reduce wheel replacements. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM WROUGHT-STEEL WHEELS 


COMPANIONS TO BETHLEHEM FORGED-STEEL AXLES 


FREIGHT ° PASSENGER . DIESEL 
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do you know the coffee cup test 


« Sinooth Train Operation ¢ 


It’s not listed in any engineering text .. . but a full coffee cup sitting in a clean, slopless saucer 
on a dining car table tells a lot about the smoothness of the ride . . . and the comfort of the passengers. 


And in this highly competitive day, these things are highly important. 


With all the care and skill in the world, it is difficult to handle a modern heavy, high-speed 
passenger train without some jerking and jolting . . . unless the brake equipment is 
designed specifically to do the job. Westinghouse HSC Electro-pneumatic The 
brake equipment gives the precise, velvet-smooth control that is needed. Braking 
impulse is transmitted to every car in the train simultaneously. The 


Speed Governor Control automatically proportions the brake pressure to the speed. 





The “AP” Decelostat immediately softens brake pressures if wheel slip impends. 





Every Monday Night 


> Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Kattroad Fragress WILMERDING, PA. ; 
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N double track territories, for example, 
switches can be power-operated with signal 
control arranged to govern train movements 

in both directions on both tracks. Crossovers, under the direct 
control of the operator, permit trains to pass from one track to the 
other... fast trains can run around slower ones, and both keep mov- 
ing at normal speeds. When traffic is heavy in one direction, sec- 
tions of both tracks can be used by trains running in that direction. 

With such an arrangement, you can increase your railroad’s track 
capacity... eliminate congestion by reducing unnecessary delays, 
and assure maintenance of fast advertised schedules. 


and for maximum efficiency 


Concentrate 
Control 

at Division 
Headquarters 














STRIKE! It’s difficult to understand the mental processes 
of men who would feign sickness with the deliberate in- 
tention of fouling up vital railroad traffic at a time when 
the tragically heroic retreat of our armed forces in Korea 
is still a matter of front-page news. But those Chicago 
switchmen, whose “illness” is duly reported in the news 
pages, apparently don’t realize or don’t care about the 
possible results of their irresponsible action. Great responsi- 
bility, of course, must rest with their union leaders, who 
—whatever they may say now about urging the men “to go 
back to work”—have drummed up repeated demands for 
apparently unlimited wage increases and have not hesitated 
to exaggerate the railroad’s ability to pay those increases. 
But, final, ultimate responsibility, for reasons which our 
leading editorial points out in detail, lies with the politically 
minded Congress of the United States. 





NEW DEAL ON MAIL: As this issue’s News pages re- 
port, the long-pending mail-pay case has moved another 
step closer to final settlement, with L-C.C. approval of an 
agreement between the railroads and the Post Office De- 
partment under which the railroads will receive additional 
payments aggregating about $152 million for having carried 
the mail during the past four years. Probably, as even the 
department’s own cost studies indicate, that isn’t enough. 
but at least it’s a bird in hand. The same agreement—and 
this could conceivably be its most important feature—con- 
tains also important provisions relating to the future mail- 
pay rate structure, which may put that structure, after 
January 1, on a more equitable basis than at any time since 
at least the end of World War II. Further evidence of a 
possible “new deal” for the railroads in mail transportation 
is the illustrated feature article, beginning on page 40, 
describing cooperative railroad-P.O. Department experi- 
ments in mechanical handling of bulk storage mail, which 
have as their ultimate objectives reduction of costs for that 
necessary service. 





AS OTHERS SEE US: Several weeks ago, Railway Age 
published a discussion by an insurance company executive 
of transportation from the investor’s viewpoint. Comple- 
mentary thereto is the article on pages 38 and 39 of this 
issue, giving the investment bankers’ outlook on railroads. 





FASTER FREIGHTHOUSE HANDLING: How the 
Southern expedited the handling of l.c.l. freight at its 
station in Atlanta, Ga., by installing four motor-operated 
steel lift bridges is told in a short illustrated article on 
pages 44 and 45. 





NOTES ON THE NEWS: 126,870 freight cars on order 


December 1.—Splawn elected I-C.C. chairman for 1951.—- 


Nickel Plate to issue common stock.—Week’s car orders 
include 1,125 for Seaboard Air Line, 1,009 for Illinois 
Central, and 525 for Central of Georgia; Grand Trunk 
Western inquires for 500.—Katy orders 11 diesels. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





PLAUSIBLE THEORY: The November 22 accident on 
the Long Island at Kew Gardens, N. Y., “may have been 
caused when the motorman on the rear train accepted as 
his own a clear signal displayed for the preceding train, 
while failing to see, until too late, the rear lights on that 
train.” So, in effect, 1XC.C. Commissioner William J. Patter- 
son, who investigated the accident, told the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at a special 
hearing this week; the hearing, and the commissioner’s 
theory, are reported in more detail in the News columns. 
In those columns, also, is a brief statement by the road’s 
newly appointed trustee, William H. Draper, Jr.. on some 
of the policies he expects to follow. 





WHO SAYS THERE’S NO SANTA CLAUS: The bus 
lines serving New York City—both suburban and long-dis- 
tance—have certainly found one. Actually, of course, it’s 
the Port of New York Authority, which seems to have a 
fondness for masquerading in red woolens and white 
whiskers for all agencies of transportation except the rail- 
roads. This time it’s a $24-million bus terminal, described 
as “the biggest and most scientifically designed facility of 
its kind,” which was officially opened at 12.01 A.M., De- 
cember 15. In justice to the P. N. Y. A., the bus lines will, 
to be sure, have to pay something for their use of the new 
terminal. But it is still a pretty handsome Christmas gift— 
a traffic-attracting facility, publicly financed for private use, 
in direct competition with the privately financed and heavily 
taxed railroad terminals in the New York area; a facility, 
incidentally, which the bus lines have been either unable or 
unwilling to build for themselves, as the railroads built their 
terminals. 





ELECTRICS FOR C. N.: Beginning on page 46, W. A. 
Bailey, of the General Electric Company, describes three 
new electric locomotives delivered last summer to the 
Canadian National for use on its electrified Montreal subur- 
ban lines. An unusual feature of this electrified operation 
—and one definitely advantageous from the maintenance 
standpoint—is that the same traction motors are used on 
all equipment. 





COST ANALYSIS: “Can anyone doubt that continuing 
an intensive analysis . of revenue derived from trans- 
portation of specific movements of specific commodities, in 
relation to handling costs, would be highly informative and, 
most likely, highly profitable?” That question, and some 
aspects of the answer to it, are the subject of editorial 
comment herein. 





NEW SLEEPERS: Four new sleeping cars, offering a wide 
variety of accommodations, built for the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio by the American Car & Foundry Co. are described, 
but with a minimum of words and a iot of pictures, be- 
ginning on page 34. 























Forest products 


FOR 


American Railroads 





FROM 
Weyerhaeuser 
Mills 


AND 


Distributing 
Yards 


Win an ever-increasing percentage 
of timbers and lumber produced from 
the woods of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Inland Empire being used by 
American railroads, the service facilities 
of Weyerhaeuser become increasingly 
important. 

In addition to direct shipments of 
timbers, car and building materials 





from eleven large western mill opera- 
tions, Weyerhaeuser maintains seven 
wholesale distributing yards which are 
serving the Atlantic Seaboard, the 
Midwest and the Pacific Coast. Mills 
and distributing yards, under normal 
conditions, carry complete lumber 
stocks. Fabricating facilities are located 
at strategic points. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY e SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








DISTRIBUTING YARDS 


e TACOMA, WASHINGTON 












Boston, Mass.—140 Northern Avenue « Newark, N. J.—P. O. Drawer 629 » BALTIMORE, Mp.—P. O. Box 718 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Westmoreland Street and Delaware River « 


PortTsMouTH, R. I.— Weyerhaeuser Road 


Saint Pau, Minn.—2563 Franklin Avenue - Los ANGELES, CALIF.—3557 South Hill Street 
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 Stantaed ws WAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4 ° 247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17 | 








ALLOY STEELS CUT OVERHEAD 


Basic service cost—not original cost—is the true 
yardstick by which to measure any material. 
That’s how tough, strong alloy steels have 
proved over the years that they actually save 
money in many engine and car applications. 


Affording uniform response to heat treatment, 
these steels produce the hard, wear-resisting 
surfaces needed for Diesel crankshafts, cylinder 
liners and wheel bearings. Their unsurpassed 
resistance to fatigue, impact and extreme 
temperature makes them ideally suited for 
connecting rods, pistons and other moving 
part applications. 


Yes, alloy steels cost less because they last 
longer—and do so without danger of costly, 
life-endangering breakdowns. 


Republic—world’s largest producer of alloy 
and stainless steels—offers you prompt, com- 
petent assistance in determining where these 
versatile steels can effect the greatest savings 
for you. Write, wire or phone today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES 7 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 





Other Republic Products include Stainless, High Strength and Carbon Steels—Sheets—Plates—Pipe—Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Boiler Tubes 
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W.H. MINER, INC. CHICAGO — 








JUST PLAIN 





DRAG iT OVER ROCK Many Amerclad Cables are 


built especially for service like this, and they’re a wonderful in- 
vestment in safety and trouble-free operation. Cables can be fur- 
nished with that famous American Steel & Wire Company devel- 
opment—PS Shielding, a conducting rubber tape that eliminates 
many of the disadvantages of metallic shielding . . . prevents 
corona discharge . . . provides a fool-proof ground circuit. 


12 
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SUBMERGE IT Pit mining often means that Amerclad 
must be submerged in standing pools of water besides being 
dragged over sharp rock. The tough Amerprene jacket is just 
the thing for duty like this: it’s practically impervious to 
moisture, earth acids and alkalies. PS Shielding gives extra 
protection—it clings tightly to the insulation and eliminates 
the gaps that cause corona discharge. 
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USE IT ON THE RAILROAD . « « amercios 


Railway Utility Cable does not need a canvas stocking. The 
flexible compound-strand-conductor is made from well-tinned 
and annealed copper wires—covered with a separator of paper 
or cotton for easy stripping. Oil-resistant Amerprene jacket 
means extra years of service—for generator leads, car-lighting 
service, train line connectors and battery jumpers. 


eeeers AND iN MINES Amerclad Cables and Cords 


are available for just about every mining need . . . from sweat- 
proof miners’ lamp cord to locomotive gathering cable. 
Jackets are made from flame-resisting Amerprene—a tough, 
hard-wearing Neoprene compound that will best withstand 
mine acid water. We furnish cables that conform to all speci- 
fications of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines. 
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..these Amerclad Cables are 


‘Built for Punishment 


When you buy Amerclad Cable, you can pinpoint your 
needs. Chances are we can pick a standard cable, right 
‘from stock, that will fit your requirements exactly. 


For some examples, look at the photographs on these 
pages. They show some mighty strenuous applications for 
any type of cable. But each problem was solved with 
Amerclad—the famous group of rubber jacketed cables 
manufactured by American Steel and Wire Company. 


Standard insulations and jackets are available to with- 
stand heat, oil, flame, sunlight, age and underground 


COIL IT The gathering reel in this picture operates continu- 
ally—24 hours a day. Used in an automatic parking garage, this 
Amerclad Cable is constantly being coiled and uncoiled. Up- 
stairs, it is dragged through oil and dirt that would ruin all but the 
very best cables. Service like this is not unusual for Amerclad 
Cables—they’re built to withstand the worst type of mechanical 


abuse. 


Us, 


December 16, 1950 


mining service. Moreover, you can obtain the widest 
range of physical construction—to meet the special con- 
ditions of industrial, general, mining and railway instal- 
lations. Write today for detailed specifications. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FLEX IT Amerclad Welding Cable has to meet some very 
special requirements. Made from a large number of very fine 
wires, the cable lies flat, it doesn’t kink or snarl and it doesn’t strain 
the operator’s wrists while holding the electrode in an awkward 
position. Like other Amerclad Cables, Amerclad Welding Cable 
is vulcanized under pressure in a rigid lead sheath. This insures 
a perfectly smooth surface that resists abrasion and hard usage. 


AMERCLAD CABLES 




















For NEW efficiency, speed, economy ... 


the NEW Pullman-Standard Power Ballast Cleaner 


Mark this as one of the longest forward strides ever taken in the field of mecha- 
nized track maintenance. Here is a new, improved power ballast cleaner, built to 
handle the toughest jobs with an ease and certainty hitherto unknown. 


This 1951 Pullman-Standard model picks up both the shoulder and the crib 
ballast (where the track has been cribbed in advance), from either or both sides of 
the track at once—then sereens and cleans the ballast and returns it to the track, 
distributed as desired, without fouling adjacent track. 


Self-contained and self-propelled, this rugged machine has a production rate of 
from 800 to 1000 track feet per hour.* Unique design features—such as the new 
“Giant-Paw’’ propulsion—make possible this exceptional production rate .. . and 
lead straight to outstanding operating economies. 

Orders for the new Pullman-Standard Ballast Cleaner are being taken mow for 
first-come, first-served delivery. These may be placed in any one of four ways: 
(1) outright. purchase; (2) rental for 6 months, with option to buy; (3) straight 
rental for a minimum period of 6 months; and (4) deferred quarterly payments 
over a period of from 1 to 3 years. Rentals and deferred payments are established 
at substantially less than the realizable savings accruing during the payment periods. 

The Pullman-Standard Power Ballast Cleaner is something to investigate now 
... to clear the track for drastically reduced maintenance costs in 1951. 


POWER BALLASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION = © _ SEE THE BALLAST CLEANER WORKING! 


The new Pullman-Standard Power Ballast 


Pullman-Standar dd) semirrinswis on restr 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY actual operating conditions. Also, a motion 
picture showing the machine at work will 
79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois = be a for exhibition to interested rail- 
roads. 
BIRMINGHAM 3, 1004 First National Building © CLEVELAND 15, 907 Midland Building *Innormal hard-cemented fouled ballast 
NEW YORK 17, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue @ PITTSBURGH 19, 1115 Gulf Building and under normal rail conditions. 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, 2910 Russ Building 
CANADA: The Holden Co., Ltd. ¢ Montreal 3, 614 St. James St. W. 
Toronto, 128 Simcoe St. © Winnipeg, 150 Princess St. © Vancouver, 769 Powell St. 
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Ltd., Toronto. 





X business telephone systems 
are “workin’ on the railroads” 


—and we mean working! On the Rock Island, for example, over 300 P-A-X 
telephones handle approximately 5,000 calls daily—each call a completed two- 
way message, with no chance for misunderstanding or insufficient information. 
Calls are made guickly—with the P-A-X dial. Think of the time and money that 
saves, compared with any other means of communication! 





PAX 


VARS 











P-A-X is an automatic telephone system, using the railroad’s own lines, with 
P-A-X switchboards and telephones located wherever they're needed for lightning- 
fast communication to other points on the system. Because it is automatic, P-A-X 
works at any hour of the day or night. Railroad-owned, it eliminates telephone 
tolls, throughout the system. 

The Rock Island is an outstanding example, but only one, of the many rail- 
roads that use P-A-X daily—and have for many years! Get the facts NOW; 
learn what P-A-X can do for you. Address Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. In Canada: Automatic Electric (Canada) 


business 
telephone 


systems 
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Mr. C. O. Ellis, Rock Island's Superintendent of 
Communications, contacts stations over 1,400 miles 
away from his Chicago office, through a P-A-X 
system of five switchboards, interconnected over 
the Railroad's own lines. 








P-A-X's are serving 
these roads 


Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Sante Fe 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Great Northern 

Kansas City Southern 
Michigan Central 
Missouri Pacific 

Norfolk & Western 
Pennsylvania 

Reading 

Union Pacific 

Southern Pacific 

—and many others! 
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Watch for other railroad cartoons by Mr. Hungerford 


Serving America's \ 




















ROLLED STEEL TIRES, WHEELS) j 


EDGEWATER STEEL 


P.O. BOX 478 - PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Because NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORS in gon- 
dolas are suitable for 
all kinds of freight, 
they increase efficiency 
in car use and thereby 
effect important 
operating economies. 


> 


Boxcars with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING are 
proof against breakthroughs, even under the 
concentrated load of fork-trucks and their 
heavy freight. Whatever load is offered, a 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORED boxcar can take it. 








DOES YOUR COST-ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


TELL THE WHOLE TRUTH 


ABOUT FLOOR FAILURES? 


CAREFUL ANALYSIS WOULD SHOW 
THAT REPEATED REPAIRS COST 
YOU MORE THAN 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


When you compare the first cost of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
with that of other flooring, it’s well to remember the old adage, 
“It isn’t the first cost—it’s the upkeep!” Then compare the long- 
run advantage of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS with other floors. If 
your cost-accounting system could provide you with the whole 
truth on floor failures—what they cost for maintenance and 
repairs, for freight claims, and for loss of loaded-car-miles— 
you would find that the old adage about upkeep applies today to 
freight-car flooring. 


Designed to do a better job, NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR costs more 
originally than a wood floor—but its first cost is well justified. 
N-S-F’s channel construction, made with N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, provides high structural strength. There just aren’t any 
breakthroughs—even when 
it is subjected to concen- 
trated loads imposed by 
heavy fork-lift trucks or 
pounded by normally rough 
clamshell and magnet 
loading that quickly ruins 
other types of flooring. 


Further information on 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
is available from sales rep- 
resentatives in Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ~~~ 


Steel Floor Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan PRODUCER OF 


NATIONAL 





STEEL willg CORPORATION 
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Everybody Wants 


GOULD-EQUIPPED 
DIESELS! 


For fast, break-away torque and continued 
operation—in any weather—there’s nothing 
like a Gould. 

The extra reserve capacity of this battery is 
the result of Gould’s New “Z” Plate. Look at 
these proven features: 96% of its entire work- 
ing surface is regenerative poweér-producing 
material; the grid itself is 66% more resistant 
to deterioration; grid porosity is reduced 
85%! No wonder 

GOULD BATTERIES 
with new “Z” plates are 
America’s Finest Diesel Starting Batteries! 





design” 
pattery life. 
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@ MILLS YR WAREHOUSES A OFFICES © 


Aft the HUB of America’s 


Georgia-Pacific, with its Railroad Sales Headquarters lo- 
cated at the hub of the railroad system, is ready to share with 
the railroads whatever problems lie ahead .. . ready to supply 
all your plywood and lumber needs. 

Whether you need a plywood with the amazing versatility 
of GPX for your car interiors, or cross ties for your right-of- 
way, Georgia-Pacific can meet your specialized railroad 
needs. Consult the check list below. And remember, the 
phone at your elbow can bring you information and price 
quotations quickly and conveniently. 


Call HArrison 7-5466, in Chicago 
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GEORGIA — PACIFIC 


PLYWOOD & LUMBER CQO. 


Railroad Sales Department + 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 4, Ill. 


Wholesale Distribution Yards: Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Columbia, Louisville, 
Memphis, Nashville, Newark, Philadelphia, Raleigh, Richmond, Savannah 


ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS 





We specialize in the following 
RAILROAD MATERIALS 


Dense Decking—2", 24", 2%" & 3", A.A.R. Par. 
57 & 58 

Lining—1 x 4 & 1x 6—10' to 18'A.A.R. Par. 59 & 60 

Siding—1 x 4 & 1 x 6—9' to 18' A.A.R. Par. 51 & 52 

Siding—2 x 6—18' A.A.R. Par. 53 & 54 

Running boards—5/4 x 6—12' to 18' A.A.R. Par. 62 

Car Framing—A.A.R. Par. 64 through 72 

Dense Bridge timbers 

Cross ties and switch ties 


Shipments in strict accordance with specifications of 
Association of American Railroads. Mill or destina- 
tion inspection, grade and count guaranteed. 


Other GEORGIA—PACIFIC Products 


Treated lumber and timbers + Cross ties and switch ties + 
Fir and Hardwood doors + Hardwood plywood and 
veneers * Douglas Fir Plywood + Poles and pilings - 
Douglas Fir lumber and timbers + Western and Southern 
Mouldings + Giant-sized Scarfed panels + Southern 
Pine car lumber + Gum and Oak crossing plank 


OF PLYWOOD AND LUMBER 
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CUSHIONED MOTION 
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HARRISON 





\ Aeeps Them hunning 
:) By Keeping Them Coo 


Keeping a Diesel locomotive 
operating at its proper tem- 
perature is one big factor in keep- 
ing it out of the shop. Today, 
Diesels are setting outstanding 
records for long periods between 
overhauls —records that would 





be impossible but for the 
effective cooling of both the 
jacket water and the lubricating 
oil. And Harrison is proud of 
the fact that a majority of these 
locomotives have Harrison 
radiators and oil coolers. 








HARRISON RADIATOR oivision of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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WHEREVER 


YOU USE WOOD. 


IN SALT WATER, pacer’ oxoo% 

y borers give a 
preservative its severest test. Of hundreds 
of preservatives that have been tried 
through the years, BARRETT* Coal-Tar 
Creosote is the only one that has proved 
consistently effective against teredos, lim- 
noria and other salt-water enemies of wood. 


IN FRESH WATER, many preservatives leach 
out of wood. BARRETT Coal-Tar Creosote 
resists this leaching action. Being only 
negligibly soluble in water, it is the pre-. 
ferred preservative for use on submerged* 
wood structures, or those exposed to the 
powerful action of rapidly flowing water. 


es 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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COAL 





IN THE SOUTH, prolonged high tempera- 
tures cause light-bodied preservatives to 
leach and evaporate from the wood, thus 
exposing the wood to termite attack and 
decay. BARRETT Coal-Tar Creosote, heav- 
ier bodied and of lower volatility, prevents 
this condition. It stays in-the wood longer 
under all conditions—doesn’t “run out” 
on the job. 


IN THE SWAMPS, forces of decay are almost 
at their maximum of destructive power. 
High moisture content and infection from 
other decaying wood and debris are ever- 
present menaces. Poles properly treated 
with Coal-Tar Creosote have survived 
under swamp conditions for years. 


IN THE DESERT, crossties broom, shatter 
and split from extreme dryness and heat. 
Solutions made with BARRETT Coal-Tar 
Creosote retard this, and also reduce me- 
chanical wear of crossties through their 
lubricating action on the wood fibers. In 
poles, heavy treatment with BARRETT 
Coal-Tar Creosote substantially reduces 
checking and splitting. 


IN THE NORTH, poles must resist the tre- 
mendous weight of frequent sleet storms. 
Avoid preservatives which weaken the 
wood. BARRETT Coal-Tar Creosote allows 
poles to retain their maximum strength, 
and helps to keep the poles at their best 
and hold the lines aloft. 
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Only coal-tar creosote wood preservative has been used long enough and 


widely enough to have proved its effectiveness under all conditions. 
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CREOSOTE 






























See for yourself how much smooth- 
running Gardner-Denver WX Com- 
pressors contribute to diesel avail- 
ability — why they’re first choice on 
so many of the nation’s diesel loco- 
motives. 

You'll find WX Compressors 
equally dependable in your shop, or 
along the right of way. 

Write today for complete infor- 


mation. 
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Since 1859 
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Gardner-Denver 
WX Two-Stage 
Air-Cooled 
Compressor 
Capacities from 
142 to 445 cubic 
feet displacement 
per minute. 





GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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EASY TO INSTALL 


You can now speedily fuel at the 
same time as many as four diesel 
units. 


Each fueling system has its own 
weatherproof cabinet complete 
with pumping, filtering and meter- 
ing equipment. It is as easy to in- 
stall as a filling station pump. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


You can buy and install Bowser 
Serv-A-Trains for a fraction of 
the cost of erecting permanent 
pump house and equipment, fuel- 
ing stations, etc. 





BOWSER SERV-A-TRAIN 


EASY TO MOVE 


If you need to move track or 
abandon a fueling station and 
transfer it to another location, 
there are no expensive buildings, 
pipe and fittings to salvage. 











The complete story on Serv-A-Train is ready for you in a new 
Bowser Railroad catalog just released. Write for your copy today. 





SERVING 
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BOWSER, INC., 1321 Creighton Ave., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. & 
Ratlhoad Representatives in Principal Cities / 
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THE IMPROVED BRAIRC( steam HEAT CONNECTION 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE AND PASSENGER CARS 








22" TYPE FT-3W 
USED WITH 
FLANGED END VALVES 


LIGHTEST IN WEIGHT GREATEST STEAM CAPACITY 
EASIEST TO INSTALL CHEAPEST TO MAINTAIN 
ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION ONLY TWO JOINTS PER CONNECTION 


Write Barco Manufacturing Co., 1800M Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illionis 
In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


STEAM HEAT CONNECTIONS 
FOR PASSENGER CARS, DIESEL 
AND STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


FREE ENTERPRISE + THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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Railroad 
Lubricants 





SOCONY-VACUUM 











WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chu0ect Lidnicdion 





BETTER THAN 


.. it takes all 3—the Builder, 
Operator and Oil Supplier—to assure 
top Diesel performance! 


No one knows all the answers to the problems arising 
from modern railroad Diesel operation. They are so varied, 
so complex. But, through the cooperation of builders, 
operators and oil suppliers, many of these problems have 
been solved . .. others are being solved every day. 


We have been part of this cooperative research effort 
ever since we lubricated Dr. Diesel’s first engine...and we're 
working even harder today! As a result, we have come up 
with new lubricating oils which contain all the known 
desirable properties for railroad operation. These oils are 
giving exceptional results on many major roads today! 


Our broad experience, our research facilities and our 
new products are available to you now to improve your 
Diesel operations. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OJL CO., INC., RAILROAD DIV., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Flexible Control of lateral shocks — another 
reason why railroads standardize on 
SOLID JOURNAL BEARINGS 


A smooth ride requires control of /ateral shocks and 
vibration, as well as vertical, That’s why nothing 
equals the smooth ride of the standard truck equipped 
with A.A.R. Solid Journal Bearings. The Solid Bear- 
ing has “built-in flexibility” in the form of lateral 
clearance ... normal lateral shocks and vibration are 
cushioned instead of being rigidly opposed, being 
contained in the wheel and axle instead of transmitted 
through the car to the lading. This flexibility is ac- 
complished without expensive, complicated designs that 
hamper free interchange of cars. 

The efficient, simple design of the Solid Journal 
Bearing has made unmatched records of dependable 
service—and low cost service. Asa result, 
they’re standard equipment on America’s 


N Freight Cars. 


National Bearing Division—Serving America’s Railroads Since 1874 





More Service-Proved FACTS about 
Solid Journal Bearings 


Unmatched Performance — with as high as 614 Mil- 
lion bearing miles per car setout. 

Easiest to Maintain — replacement takes minutes, 
without need for skilled labor. 

Simple in Design—the only answer to unrestricted 
interchange. 

Lowest Cost—save over 25% on car cost; average 
only $20.00 per car set in replacement. 

Most Liberal Tolerances — axles can be used and 
re-used with simple roller burnishing. 

Lowest Running Friction —a single film of oil permits 
faster acceleration, lower running resistance — 
particularly at low temperatures. 

Lightest Weight—up to 60% less dead weight than 
any other type of bearing. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


COMPANY 








4937 Manchester Avenue « St. Louis 10, Mo. 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © MEADVILLE, PA. ¢ NILES. OHIO «© PORTSMOUTH, VA. ¢@ ST. PAIL, MINN. # CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REMODELED COACHES 


are getting this Moc 
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Featured attractions and proved performers on 
new passenger equipment, NP Automatic End 
Door Operators are finding widespread favor in 
coach remodeling programs. For railroad offi- 
cials know that these popular passenger-pleasers 
add a modern “touch” that is constantly used 
and appreciated. 

And equally important, NP Automatic End 
Door Operators are efficiently and compactly 
designed — require little space — operate either 
swinging or sliding end doors. Rugged, durable, 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


: 7 





they are simple to service . . . easy to maintain. 

When planning coach modernization, include 
the advantages provided by this modern method 
of end-door control. Product of National 
Pneumatic — for nearly fifty years the outstand- 
ing leader in door control equipment — NP 
Automatic End Door Operators are safe, sure, 
and simple to use — and they’ll make a proved 
hit with your passengers. 

For full information on this product of NP 
Engineering, write for Publication No. 1063. 


GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK * 125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON 19, MASS. * McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 


Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DOOR CONTROL AND SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
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to make more profit per carload 


The long travel springs of the Railway Steel-Spring 

Division can be your short-cut to reduced damage claims. These 
heavy-duty springs help cut costly claims by providing 

your freight with a smooth, even ride that minimizes lading damage. 
Other benefits include reduced wear on your 

rolling stock and lower replacement requirements. 

To put these advantages to work, specify “Railway” springs. Our 
many years of experience in the design and 

manufacture of all types of springs is your guarantee of top 
performance. Call your Alco sales 

representative in New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 

St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco. 


Railway Steel-Coring Division 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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[ TORIAL COMMENT 


INSURRECTION IN CHICAGO 
— WHERE WILL IT BREAK OUT NEXT? 


Before what has been called “World War Two Point 
Five” becomes World War III, there ought to be reached 
a clear-cut decision as to whether national affairs are 
being run by the federal government in Washington or 
by the railway unions. If these unions continue much 
longer to show that their will rather than the policies 
lawfully adopted by the duly constituted officers of the 
federal government are the supreme law of the land, then 
maybe these unions should be given the responsibility 
for fighting the war in Korea and providing otherwise 
for the national defense in what is perhaps the country’s 
time of greatest peril since the war between the states. 


Railroad Strike Intolerable 


A railroad strike at a time like this is simply intoler- 
able from the standpoint of national safety—yet switch- 
men members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in the all-important Chicago area are out on strike at 
the time this issue of Railway Age goes to press. This 


strike is directed at the majesty of the government of 
the United States of America, because the railroads are 
being operated under the aegis of the federal department 
of national defense while negotiations over wages and 
working conditions are going on between the unions and 
the managements of the companies, assisted by federal 
mediation under the auspices of the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The use of coercive power of a minority of citizens 
against the legal actions of the state itself is an act of 
rebellion. The very existence of government is threat- 
ened when rebellion is not firmly put down and condign 
punishment administered to those who engage in it. At 
the time of writing, an injunction has been issued by a 
federal court, calling upon the officers of the union whose 
members have walked off the job to order the strikers 
back to work. Maybe the injunction will be obeyed and 
maybe it will not. In any event, if recent past history is 
any criterion, in due course the strikers will be coaxed 
to go back to work—perhaps after receipt of ransom 
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money—but no one who fomented or engaged in the 


rebellion will be in any way punished; and, in a few 
weeks or months, a similar and perhaps more widespread 
insurrection will break out somewhere else. 


Why Mr. Stalin should put himself to the expense of 
making atom bombs with the purpose of dropping them 
on this country—when American unions so obligingly 
serve his purpose of knocking out American industry, 
possibly without even being prompted by him to do so— 
just shows that Mr. Stalin is perhaps not as smart as he 


is reputed to be. 


The American railroads were practically a strike-free 
industry—while at the same time having the highest 
wages and best working conditions of any large industry 

until the federal government undertook the detailed 
regulation of railroad labor relations. Until such regu- 
lation was instituted, railroad managements fought strikes 
and often won them; and when strikes were lost, the 
strikers lost their jobs and their “seniority.” Strikes were 
dangerous then and unions did not resort to them with- 
out intolerable provocation. Now, managements’ power 
to fight strikes—to employ men to replace strikers—has, 
as a practical matter, been taken away from them. No 
striker risks anything by striking. By not striking he 
risks being beaten up. If he stays away from his job 
long enough to qualify for unemployment insurance, he 
gets paid for striking—out of funds provided by the rail- 
roads. It is no wonder that the railroads have become 
the most strike-ridden industry in the country. 


Individuals Not Blamed 


This paper does not blame the individual employees 
who walked out in this or any other railroad strike. The 
social pressure put upon the member of a craft who 
elects to work when most of his fellows are walking off 
the job is most intolerable. Even the politically minded 
union leaders who are involved in these strikes are per- 
haps not primarily responsible for them—although, if 
they possessed any qualities of statesmanship, they could 
usually prevent them. The real author of this anarchy 
is the Congress of the United States. It is Congress that 
enacted the laws which have induced the disgraceful and 
dangerous situation in railway labor relations which now 
confronts the nation. 


If Congress were to enact laws which paid bounties 
to cut purses instead of penalizing them and a large 
increase in thievery should then occur, would it be 
sensible to denounce the thieves and ignore the agency 
which provided the incentive for their activity? It is a 
sad and stupid thing that railroad men should walk off 
their jobs when their sons and brothers are dying in 
combat. But it has never yet happened in human history 
that rewarding or condoning anti-social conduct proved 
to be an incentive to civic virtue. The railroad men are 
acting as they have been acting because such behavior 
is induced and rewarded by the Railway Labor Act. It 
is an invitation to national disaster to allow that law 
to remain any longer on the statute books. 
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COULD MORE INFORMATION ON 
COSTS BE PROFITABLY USED? 


Can anyone doubt that continuing and _ intensive 
analysis by the railroads—individually and collectively— 
of revenue derived from the transportation of specific 
movements of specific commodities, in relation to han- 
dling costs, would be highly informative and, most likely, 
highly profitable as well? 

Some individual railroads, to be sure, do carry on 
such revenue and cost studies, at least to a limited degree 
—and put the information to profitable use as a guide 
to what trafic should be solicited and what can be 
allowed to drift away with no loss of net revenue. More- 
over, the railroads as a whole had available a few years 
ago a comprehensive nation-wide study along these lines, 
prepared under the auspices of the Railroad Committee 
for Study of Transportation, but that analysis is doubt- 
less out-of-date by now. 

Like atomic energy, specific commodity cost and rev- 
enue studies are (1) expensive, (2) potentially 
dangerous, and (3) potentially of great economic value 

as a guide and incentive to reductions in operating 
expenses and in increasing the tonnage of remunerative 
trafic. Probably, if the advantages under item (3) were 
considered to be sufficiently large and attractive, it 
might be worth the effort necessary to surmount the dis- 
advantages noted in items (1) and (2). Perhaps it 
would repay the effort to scrutinize these possible ad- 
vantages somewhat more closely— 


The usefulness of knowing what kinds of traffic con- 
tribute to net revenue and those that do not—as a guide 
in formulating effective policies for traffic solicitation 
and industrial development—is obvious enough. But 
have the possibilities of acceptable cost and revenue 
figures as an unanswerable argument for more realistic 
rate regulation been fully explored? Railroad rates have 
to avoid “discrimination” where circumstances and con- 
ditions are equal—but substantial differences in han- 
dling costs are usually recognized as a justification for 
rate differences. Variation in rates as between different 
commodities—because of variations in value and in 
handling costs—is recognized as justifiable. Similarly, 
variations in rates on the same commodities as between 
territories are accepted—where the circumstances under 
which a particular commodity is handled differ from 
territory to territory. Why then should not differences 
in handling costs within a territory or even on different 
lines of the same railroad be given recognition in the 
rate structure? Rate differences which would be pro- 
hibited under Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and perhaps also under Section 3, might be shown, if 
acceptable cost analyses were available, to be quite as 
justifiable as present rate differences on different com- 
modities. 

This paper is fully aware of the shortcomings of cost 
figures which are“based on allocations of joint costs— 
such figures are inconclusive as to actual costs. Never- 
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theless, if they are eompiled in a uniform manner, they 
may serve a useful purpose for road-to-road comparisons 
and for comparing trends on the same road from one 
year to the next. The danger in them lies in their being 
taken as an accurate reflection of real costs—and hence 
the possibility that they might be used in rate cases as 
an argument for reducing rates on noncompetitive 
traffic. 

This danger has already arisen in the use by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of its own cost-finding 
evidence in rate cases; and the greater use by the rail- 
roads of their own cost calculations, compiled in ac- 
cordance with the same formula, might be a valuable 
defensive weapon, or perhaps even one of offense. The 
Bureau of Accounts and Cost Finding of the I.C.C. has 
recently issued an interesting document entitled “Dis- 
tribution of the Rail Revenue Contribution by Com- 
modity Groups, 1948” which certainly suggests that on 
the average there are a lot of commodities which are 
getting pretty much of a free ride at the railroads’ ex- 
pense. At the same time, there would appear to be a lot of 
“fat” in some of the rates, which would permit truck- 
competitive concessions to be made in the interest of 
larger net revenues at lower unit charges. 

Such cost studies on a nation-wide or territorial basis 
are, of course, an unsound criterion of the profitability 
or lack thereof of any particular rate on any particular 
railroad—and, hence, are inconclusive from a practical 
standpoint. But similar cost studies made by individual 
roads ought to reveal some useful policy-making infor- 
mation. 

At any rate, that is the conclusion of some down-to- 
earth and highly respected transportation people. And 
those accounting department people who are familiar 
with recent developments in mechanized and electronic 
methods of computation are not alarmed at the cost 
aspect of any amount of figure work which promises to 
lead the way to perceptible increases in remunerative 
traffic. 





WHEN THE PUBLIC DESERTS THE RAILS 


“In former times the railroad was the chief means of 
transportation. The horse and buggy provided little if any 
competition. The traveling public depended almost entirely 
upon train service. The conditions which required the rail- 
roads to perform these services exclusively no longer exist. 

“It is argued that better train service would provide more 
users of railroad facilities. The record does not support any 
such conclusion. We know of no rule that requires a railroad 
to maintain the operation of trains at great loss where the 
need for the service no longer exists. To require such opera- 
tion constitutes one of the forms of economic waste which 
the commission was created to eliminate. The need for 
service having disappeared, an order of the commission 
denying its discontinuance is arbitrary and unreason- 
able.”"—From a recent decision by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska in the application of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to discontinue certain unprofitable passenger trains 
which the state railroad commission had denied. 
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THE CHANGING CHARACTER 
OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


During the past few years, while the diesel-electric 
locomotive has been replacing the steam locomotive, that 
evolution has had a parallel in the facilities with which 
motive power is serviced and maintained. The job of 
everhauling a steam locomotive was, and still is, one 
of tearing the machine down, repairing old or manufac- 
turing new parts, and then reassembling it. The job on 
a diesel is almost entirely one of replacement, using parts 
supplied by outside manufacturers. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to see why the facilities required for the two 
types of motive power offer such a contrast. 

The heavy machinery that has characterized the rail- 
road shops of the past has given way, for the most part, 
to lighter, more expensive precision machinery designed 
primarily for inspecting, cleaning, testing and checking 
the thousands of mechanical and electrical parts that 
function together in the diesel-electric units. Today as 
we look over the list of shop equipment purchased by 
the average railroad, operating from a dozen to several 
hundred diesel units, the once familiar items—the heavy 
millers, driving-wheel machinery, large boring mills. 
boiler-shop machinery, planers, and heavy forging ma- 
chinery—are being replaced by new names. New manu- 
facturers are entering the picture with equipment such 
as air filter-oiler-washer, “lube-oil” heaters and circu- 
lators, chemical parts cleaning equipment, magnetic and 
electronic testing and inspection equipment, battery 
charging equipment, loading resistors for testing power- 
plant performance, dynamic balancing machines, vapor 
degreasers, vacuum impregnators, distillation units, band- 
ing lathes and any number of new pieces of shop and 
terminal equipment. 

Prominent in the lists of shop equipment are a variety 
of new wheel and axle machines, indicative not only of 
the greatly accelerated demand for wheels and axles but 
of the previously unheard-of precision of machining that 
is required of these parts for operation at the high speeds 
prevalent in both passenger and freight service today. 

It is interesting to see that the demand for maximum 
availability of diesel-electric units for revenue service has 
caused shop engineers to recognize the absolute necessity 
of installing every facility that will contribute to the 
elimination of man-hours and greatly shortened shop- 
ping periods. This has brought in material- and parts- 
handling equipment of all kinds. 

The character of shop equipment has definitely changed. 
but it has not crystallized. In this transition period the 
millions that are spent are indicative merely of the effort 
to keep relatively new power going. The nature of the 
future shop job, when the units are greater in number 
and require more expensive rebuilding work, may be 
such as to bring back into the railroad shop many of the 
heavy production machines formerly used for steam- 
locomotive repairs and now being used to build the new 


type of power. 















One of four G. M. & O. sleeping cars. Each combines Tigrett,”” “‘Culver White,”” “Timothy B. Blackstone,”’ and 
one compartment, three bedrooms, eight roomettes, and “Judge Milton Brown.” Exteriors are gray and red, with let- 
four sections. The car names are “Samuel King ters and striping in gold leaf. Length is 85 ft. 


Combination Sleepers for the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


Four cars with four types of accommodations 
were delivered last summer by the American 
Car & Foundry Co.—Weight, 150,250 Ib.— 
Named in tribute to leaders in the develop- 
ment of the G.M. & O. and Alton 
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Each upper berth has its own individual steps 


Each of the four sections has Anemostat air distributors 
in the permanent dividing headboards. There are sep- 
arate outlets for upper and lower berths. Lighting com- 
bines fluorescent and incandescent lamps in Luminator 
fixtures. The windows are Adlake breather type 
































A roomette with the bed down 


A bedroom and the adjacent compartment with the partition 
folded. The compartment (right) is longitudinal; the bedroom, 
transverse. The two remaining bedrooms are also transverse. A 
Lundy water cooler supplies circulating ice water to all rooms 
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The compartment has a toilet room and 
closet space. Each room has individual 
air conditioning and Vapor zone-heat 
controls. The colors used throughout 
the interiors are tan and green 





The compartment and bedroom, with partition removed, Heavy collision end posts of open-hearth steel are riv- 
7 made up for the night. The upper at the right lets down 8 eted in the cast-steel end member. Center sills are 
from the ceiling; that at the left is hinged high-tensile manganese-nickel-copper low-alloy steel 





9 The car body is built of low-alloy high-tensile steel. The sides are girder type. Sub- 
assemblies are welded and riveted, and assembled by riveting. Insulation is Ultralite 
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The end equipment includes Morton 
diaphragms with sound-deadening buff- 
ing mechanism, Wauaghmat twin-cush- 
ion draft gears, and National Malleable 
Type H tight-lock couplers and yokes. 
End doors are operated by National 


Fuel tanks for the Waukesha seven-ton ice engine. The remaining 
Pneumatic door operators 


air-conditioning equipment consists of a Trane overhead evaporator 
unit with heating coil built in 
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Exide 32-volt storage 
battery with 16 cells in 
2-cell monobloc contain- 
ers hes a capacity of 600 
amp. hr. at the 8-hr. 
rate. Electric power is 
furnished by a Safety 15- 
20-kw. genemotecr 
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Trucks are General Steel 
Castings four - wheel 
equalizer type with Edge- 
water multiple - wear 
steel wheels, Timken 6- 
in. by 11-in. roller bear- 
ings, Monroe vertical 
shock absorbers, and 
A. S. F. unit- cylinder 
clasp brakes actuated by 
Westinghouse HSC air- 
brake equipment without 
straight-air, speed gov- 
ernor, or decelostat 
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Investment Bankers Look at the Railroads 


[This article is adapted from a report presented by the 
Railroad Securities Committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America at the association’s 
thirty-ninth annual convention at Hollywood, Fia., 
November 26-December 1. The views expressed are 
those of this committee. ] 


Suns the outbreak of the Korean conflict there has 
been a marked and warranted increase in speculative 
interest in railroad securities. Earnings for the full year 
1950 will materially exceed those for 1949, in which 
operations were subnormal due to a succession of strikes 
in the coal, steel and automobile industries, as well as 
on the railroads themselves. In addition, in view of ou: 
projected defense program, the outlook for the next 
several years also appears favorable from a traffic stand- 
point. For the conservative investor the near-term favor- 
able outlook, as well as the more fundamental favorable 
aspects of the railroad situation, apparently continue to 
be overshadowed by other considerations. 


National Transport Policy ““Unsound” 
Other railroad securities committees prior to this have 


drawn attention to the improved earnings and financial 
position of the carriers; the great increase in efficiency 


of operations which has been achieved through judicious 
expenditures; and the reduction in indebtedness which 
has been accomplished during the last decade. Prior re- 
ports have also pointed out the unfavorable factors of 
subsidized competition and the ceiling such competition 
tends to put on railroad rates; the high break-even point 
and relatively inflexible costs of railroad operation; and 
a regulatory policy with respect to rates and fares which 
is slow moving and not geared to present day conditions. 
All of these stem from an unsound national transporta- 
tion policy greatly in need of revision. 

The effect of investor prejudice against railroad 
securities is evidenced in part by the relatively low price 
at which many outstanding securities sell in the open 
market. Further, there has been only limited opportunity 
for the industry to finance by public sale of securities 
a capital expenditures program which has averaged $] 
billion annually for the past several years. 

Where financing has been undertaken it has largely 
followed the form of issuance of equipment trust certi- 
ficates which, because of their unusual characteristics, 
can be sold at relatively low interest cost. However, the 
use of this financing medium is subject to definite limita- 
tions. There has been a minor amount of bond financing 
for new money purposes but, except for one issue of 
convertible bonds, equity financing has been practically 
impossible. The greater part of the necessary capital 
funds has been derived from depreciation allowances or 
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from retained earnings. As a consequence, the pace of 
railroad modernization programs is largely geared to 
prospective earnings rather than the need for the im- 
provements. 






How Investment Bankers Can Help 





A fair-minded appraisal of fundamentals will support 
i F the argument that many railroad securities are more 
deserving of investor consideration than public market 
quotations would imply. Investment bankers can render 
a real service by first educating themselves to this fact 
and then urging that viewpoint on their clientele. 
Bankers can also further the cause of the railroads by 
efforts to assist in the achievement of a sound national 
transportation policy. The need for such a policy can 
be brought to the attention of the many users of trans- 
portation among capital-seeking clients. The attention 
of security buying groups can also be directed to this 
problem by educating them as to its existence and the 
importance to them of effecting a solution. The com- 
bined efforts of many will produce a result which, in 
the long run, will be beneficial to all. 

There are three obvious reasons (and we may have 





ial overlooked some others) why investment bankers should 
a be concerned with the railroad problem. First, we have 
ce a continuing responsibility to those to whom we have 
- Ff sold railroad securities in the past to do what we can 


to preserve the soundness of those securities. Second, 
we have a selfish interest in the railroads as potential 
seekers of new capital. Third, we, together with many 
other groups in this country, are engaged in a fight to 
preserve free enterprise. 


Keystone of Free Enterprise 


Our railroad transportation system is one of the key- 
stones of our economy and one of the bulwarks of free 
enterprise. It is one of the first likely to be attacked in 
further efforts to encroach upon free enterprise if it fails 
to serve our needs. Thus, we have a responsibility to 
exert every effort to preserve our railroad system for 
private ownership. 

As we have already indicated, railroad earnings for 
1950 will be substantial. Net income may reach a new 
peacetime high of $725 million, as compared with $698 
million for 1948, but it should be noted that there is 
included in the higher figure about $150 million of re- 
troactive mail pay. 

The outlook is for a high level of traffic volume for 
the next several years, but the profitability of operations 
will be influenced by the extent to which pending wage 
demands are satisfied and whether they are offset in 
whole or in part by compensating rate increases or by 
further savings through increased efficiency. 

The high level of earnings will provide railroad man- 
agements with additional funds with which to continue 
and accelerate modernization programs. The improve- 
ment in operating efficiency made possible by such ex- 
penditures has been, and should continue to be, a major 
objective of management. Also, those railroads whose 
debt structures are still burdensome should seek to effect 
an improvement in their capitalization by applying a 
fair proportion of earnings to debt retirement. 

During the year now ending the railroads will have 
raised approximately $275 million of new money through 
the sale of equipment trust certificates, compared with 
$445 million during 1949. Other bond financing (in- 
cluding two issues scheduled for December) will total 
nearly $274 million. Of this, $141 million refunded out- 


standing obligations ard $133 million was for new 
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money. Included in this total, and an achievement of 
note, was the sale by the Southern Pacific of $37.7 
million of convertible debentures at an interest cost 
much lower than could have been obtained through a 
straight debenture issue. 

As a result of the increased demand for transportation 
resulting from our preparedness program there has been 
a substantial step-up in railroad equipment purchasing 
with deliveries scheduled for next year. In consequence, 
the volume of equipment trust financing during 1951 
could possibly exceed the $445 million of such financing 


during 1949, 


Equipment Financing 


Since the end of World War II there has been a sharp 
increase in the volume of railroad equipment trust obli- 
gations outstanding, so much so that some analysts have 
questioned whether the heavy serial maturities might 
not raise a problem if earnings were to fall off. We do 
not have accurate statistics available for all roads, but 
a compilation covering 39 major Class I roads shows 
that in 1951 that group will have to meet over $208 
million of serial equipment trust maturities. As an off- 
set to this sum, these same roads were accruing $257.6 
million for depreciation of equipment, a non-cash charge 
to operating expenses. It is evident that the margin be- 
tween maturities and depreciation is still comfortable, 
although not as much so as in earlier years. However, 
it should be noted that within the overall picture the 
position of individual roads may vary widely. 

During the year several railroads formulated and con- 
summated plans for the extension of large short-term 
maturities or their replacement with longer-term issues. 
The success of these plans was due in large measure to 
the efforts of investment bankers who assisted in their 
preparation, and security dealers who solicited the assent 
of the holders of the old securities. It is to be noted, 
however, that the fee of 14 of 1 per cent paid to solicit- 
ing dealers is not sufficient to cover the expense of 
soliciting small holders and it is recommended that 
where such assents are sought the amount of the fee be 
increased to a more compensatory amount. 

While commenting on financing, mention should be 
made of a new device commonly known as the “Equitable 
Plan,” which, in some instances, has supplanted the 
orthodox type of financing the acquisition of new equip- 
ment. Under the “Equitable Plan” an insurance com- 
pany or similar type of investor, working in conjunction 
with an equipment manufacturer, purchases the desired 
equipment from the manufacturer and leases it on a 
rental basis for a period of years to the railroad company 
desiring the use of such equipment. Unlike the equip- 
ment trust method, the railroad does not acquire owner- 
ship of the equipment at the end of the rental period, 
but turns it back to the owner-investor. Railroads that 
have acquired equipment through this plan have been 
influenced by what are presumed to be tax advantages 
and also because they have avoided the necessity of de- 
pleting working capital by making the usual down pay- 
ment required in connection with the orthodox type of 
equipment trust financing. No exact figures are available 
as to the extent to which equipment trust financing has 
been reduced by resort to this method, but estimates 
place the figure in the neighborhood of $100 million. 

This committee has taken no position for or against 
the plan but is watching its progress with interest. Many 
mortgage bonds have as one of their security features 
a lien on the obligor’s equipment. Obviously, the 
“Equitable Plan.” carried to an extreme, could vitiate 
this security provision. 


























































Palietized containers, as illustrated here, show promise of ef- 
fecting substantial economies in handling bulk storage mail. 
The use of these containers begins at the post office, as shown 
in the first photograph above, where the packages are loaded 
into the palletized containers. Each container holds approxi- 
mately as many packages as 142 conventional sacks, and 
will accommodate most “outside parcels’ (packages which 
are too large or too bulky to fit in sacks) 


5 avings of as much as 50 per cent in the man-hours 
required to load and unload bulk storage mail cars at 
principal railroad stations and terminals may be possible 
through the use of palletized containers and the mech- 
anized materials-handling methods currently being 
tested in service by three railroads and the Post Office 
Department. The New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe are cooperating with the 
postal service in developing a workable method of reduc- 
ing the labor and the time required to load and unload 
bulk storage mail in principal cities. 


“Head-End” Traffic Expensive 


Recent studies by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and by individual railroads indicate that “head- 
end” traffic—particularly handling costs at stations and 
terminals—is the most important single cause of pas- 
senger service deficits. Mounting labor costs, and the 
necessity of freeing freight trafic from the burden of 
passenger service deficits, have made the need for more 
economical handling methods imperative. Storage mail 
is one of the principal “head-end” traffic items, and 
presents some of the most vexing problems. 

Under present arrangements, the Post Office Depart- 
ment gives tail-board delivery of storage mail at the 
railroad station or terminal. The railroad is then re- 
sponsible for moving the mail from the truck into the 
proper railroad car. This means that the label must be 
read and each sack and parcel separated according to 
destination. The railroad is likewise responsible for the 


New test may be one answer to the prob- 
lem of mounting “head-end” deficits 


unloading of inbound storage mails from the railroad 
cars and delivering it to the proper postal truck. 

Last year the Santa Fe experimented with “flexible 
palletiers” for handling bulk storage mail between 
Kansas City and Oklahoma City. The “flexible palletier” 
is a patented wood pallet with an iron pipe extending 
upward at each corner, ending with an inverted conical 
socket. The pallet rests on conical stub legs which fit 
into these sockets, permitting one pallet to be piled on 
top of the other and kept firmly seated in place. In the 
test, the pallets were placed on hand drawn dollies, two 
to a dolly, for ease in handling during loading. 

The mail sacks and parcels were manually unloaded 
from the post office truck directly on to the pallets. Next, 
the loaded pallets were lifted from the dollies to a regular 
baggage platform truck with a fork lift. The loaded 
platform trucks were then formed into a train and towed 
to the train side by the fork lift. At the baggage car door 
the fork lift placed each pallet inside the car on a small 
hand jack. The pallets were “stacked” two high inside 
the car by having the fork lift place the second or top 
pallet inside the car door, then hoist it high enough for 
the man inside the car to push the first or bottom pallet 
under it with the hand jack. The “stacked” pallets were 
then moved into position in the car with the hand jack. 
The same procedure was followed in reverse for un- 
loading. 

In actual service this method, although it had many 
advantages, proved to be unsatisfactory principally be- 
cause the sacks on one pallet tended to “snag” those on 
adjacent pallets. This was particularly serious when un- 
loading because the normal motion of the car in transit 
tended to aggravate the interlocking of the loads. 

The surface postal transport division of the Post 
Office Department became interested in this experiment 
being conducted by the Santa Fe. Together with the 
equipment manufacturers’ representatives who had 





SPECIFICATIONS OF NEW PENNSYLVANIA 60-FT. CAR 
FOR HANDLING BULK MAIL 


(Source: Post Office Department) 

60 ft. O in. inside length 

8 ft. 1014 in. inside width 

7 ft. O in. clear loading height 

Four doors 7 ft. 0 in. wide—two on each side 

Light weight 72,500 Ib. 

Load limit 65,500 Ib. 

Nominal capacity 60,000 Ib. 

Construction—all-welded type using low-alloy high-tensile steel 

Lining—%@ + in. plywood 

Flooring— two % in. with two floor stringers each side of center sill 

Electric lights—six; power obtained from plug-in receptacles on outside 
of car 

Ends—improved ‘Dreadnaught’ type 

Roof—improved ‘Dreadnaught’ type; galvanized steel with diagonal 
panels 

Couplers—New Type F; Interlocking Type 

Draft gear—Passenger type; Miner A5XB 

Air brakes—Westinghouse ABLB for passenger operation 

Hand Brake—Universal non-spin type 

Steam train line—2¥Y2 in. 

Running boards—All metal antiskid type, made by Blaw-Knox Company 

Trucks—General Steel Castings Corporation design for head-end service, 
cast-steel integral-frame type with pedestals for separate journal 
boxes. Roller arings. Bolster has eatyy ¥ motion action to 
lateral shocks. Equalizers are the drop ged type, two per side. 
Springs ore all-helical _— having 434 in. spring travel. Shock 
absorbers are the Houde all-friction mechanical type, two per 
truck. Axles are 51/2 in. by 10 in. passenger car type with raised 
wheel-seat designs Wheels are 36 in. diameter multiple wear, 
wrought steel. Truck brakes are the Simplex clasp type. Locking 
type center pins are used. 
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Mechanical Handling of Bulk Storage Mai 
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After being transferred from post office trucks at the railroad station to conventional baggage 
trucks, the containers are pulled to the train platform as shown in the second picture above 


At the train side (left), the containers are “stacked” two high 
by a forked lift truck, and then lifted into the car door and 
placed on a hand jack being operated by a man inside the 
car. The wide, high doors of the new mail-storage car devel- 
oped by the Pennsylvania facilitate this operation. With con- 
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ventional type baggage cars, the containers must be “’stacked”’ 
inside the car door. Right—Postmaster General Jesse M. Don- 
aldson shows the advantages of palletized containers as com- 
pared to conventional sacks inside a partially loaded car dur- 
ing a special demonstration at Washington, D. C. 
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Right — Hand loading 
and unloading of storage 
mail is both slow and ex- 
pensive. The use of pal- 
letized containers with 
mechanical handling 
methods promises to 
speed up this work while 
effecting economies 


helped conduct these tests and the railroad, the postal 
service felt the idea deserved further study and develop- 
ment. The postal officials also thought the basic idea 
could be improved so as to simplify and expedite the 
handling of bulk storage mails by the post office itself. 


Contdiners for Unsacked Mail 


These studies led to the selection of a palletized con- 
tainer in which the mails could be placed without sack- 
ing. These containers could be loaded at the post office, 
and then be handled mechanically all the way through 
to their destination. A container with a 40-in. by 48-in. 
rectangular palletized base, with a 4-in. clearance from 
the floor, and with a 36-in. clear loading depth, was 
selected for the second test. This type gives a 40-cu. ft. 
capacity, and is ample to handle most “outside parcels” 
(packages too large to fit in mail sacks). It was deter- 
mined that these containers should be durable yet light, 
and should be collapsible without the use of special skills 
or tools. The sides should be of ample strength to support 
a fully loaded container when “stacked” two high. 

To evaluate the practicality of these new containers 
under actual service conditions, three tests were planned. 
It was decided to confine the experiments to the handling 
of bulk storage mails on three of the heaviest density 
storage mail runs in the country: the New York Central 
between New York and Chicago, the Pennsylvania be- 
tween New York and St. Louis; and the Santa Fe be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City. These tests are now in 
progress. For them the Post Office Department purchased 
ten different types of palletized containers. Each meets 
the general specifications outlined above, but is built of 
different materials and of different designs. 

In actual service these palletized containers are 
handled in the same manner as described for the pioneer 
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Left—This view of parcel post mail stacked 
during a Christmas rush illustrates the con- 
dition the palletized containers were de- 
signed to cure. The prevalence of “outside 
parcels’”’ too large for sacking is evident, 
as is the enormous task of sorting and 
handling each parcel and sack in moving it 
to and from trains and trucks 





test between Kansas City and Oklahoma City, except 
that the unsacked parcels are placed in the containers at 
the post office. Railroad employees take delivery of the 
loaded containers at the station and load them into the 
railroad cars with fork-lift trucks and hand jacks. The 
experiments have been confined so far to sealed storage 
cars operating through between terminals. 


Successful Outcome 


The experiment has proved successful. The old method 
of loading sacked mails in cars by hand requires an 
average of nine man-hours, and unloading eight man- 
hours, per car. Using palletized containers, the same 
cars can be loaded with slightly over two man-hours, 
and unloading with slightly under two man-hours. 
Whether platforms are at track level or floor level seems 
to make no appreciable difference in the time required. 

At first it was thought that the use of the containers 
might actually result in slightly lighter carloadings than 
could be obtained with the conventional method of using 
hand-loaded sacks and parcels. However, actual ex- 
perience showed that the containers made heavier load- 
ings possible. It was found that 69 containers can be 
fitted into a 68-ft. car, and 62 containers in a 60-ft. car. 
Although the loaded weight of the containers varies 
widely—from as low as 100 lb. to as high as 900 lb.— 
the average load is between 400 and 450 lb. 

At stations with ,track-level platforms, fork trucks 
with 124-in. lifts and 54-in. forks were used. With floor- 
level platforms, trucks with 72-in. lifts and 54-in. forks 
were found most suitable. Hand-powered and electrically 
powered jacks with a 38-in. fork were used for moving 
the palletized containers within the cars. The mechanical 
equipment used by the railroads and by the post office 
in the conduct of this experiment was loaned by the In- 
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dustrial Truck Division of the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Automatic 
Transportation Company, and the Hyster Company. 

The men connected with this experiment are optimistic 
concerning its practical application. They are now of the 
opinion that the use of these palletized containers will 
permit a saving of about 50 per cent in labor costs at 
principal railroad mail terminals—on condition that in 
excess of half of the bulk storage mail handled at each 
terminal is palletized. 

The tests showed that certain types of railroad cars 
now used for storage mails are not readily adaptable 
for use with these new containers. For mechanical hand- 
ling, cars should have a floor clear of obstructions (such 
as stanchions, partitions, shelves or fish racks). Loading 
and unloading could be expedited further, observers 
point out, through the use of cars with doors high enough 
to accommodate two “stacked” containers simultaneously 
(they must be “stacked” inside the doors of most exist- 
ing cars). This system also has the backing of postal 
authorities because it not only helps them save time and 
labor, but also reduces the opportunities for error, 
damage or loss by minimizing the handling of individual 
parcels, 

The palletized containers might be used for storage 
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THIS METHOD DID NOT WORK OUT IN PRACTICE— 
TOP LEFT: Unloading sacked storage mail from the Post Of- 
fice truck to “flexible palletiers’’ in the original experiment 
between Chicago and Kansas City on the Santa Fe. ABOVE: 
Here a fork lift truck is shown “‘stacking’”’ the second pallet 
inside the car door. The lower pallet is being pushed into 
place under the raised pallet by a man working inside the car 
with a small hand jack. BOTTOM LEFT: The “stacked” pal- 
lets are placed inside the car with a hand jack. The method 
of using “flexible palletiers’’ as shown in these photographs 
did not prove out under actual service conditions because the 
normal motion of the train caused the sacks to interlock with 
those on adjoining pallets, making unloading difficult 


mail movements requiring less than a full car. But, so 
far, this has not been tried under service conditions. 
However, it is the opinion of the men best acquainted 
with the current tests that smaller storage mail move- 
ments, particularly those involving “way cars” which 
are worked at stations en route, may -require a some- 
what different procedure and a different kind of palletized 
container. They believe that the use of mechanical hand- 
ling methods coupled with properly designed palletized 
containers should permit similar savings in handling 
these types of storage mails. 


Pennsylvania Storage Mail Car 


In connection with this experiment the Pennsylvania 
has developed a new railway mail storage car specifically 
designed with the possible use of palletized containers 
in mind. Officers of the road estimate that this new car 
can be produced at about one-quarter the cost of con- 
ventional baggage cars in which storage mail and ex- 
press are usually handled. This car is also designed for 
minimum upkeep. In addition to meeting the specifica- 
tions for handling the mails, its functional design makes 
possible diversion to other types of revenue service. 

This new car has four large doors, each wide and 
high enough to permit the admission of a forked lift 
truck carrying two “stacked” palletized containers. Its 
total carrying capacity is almost three tons more than 
conventional baggage cars of the same length. The car 
is equipped with high-speed trucks, and has both steam 
and air lines so that it caa be used interchangeably in 
passenger or freight service. 




























































A non-skid floor was used for platforms of bridges 


Southern installs four crossover structures 
at its I.c.|. station in Atlanta, Ga., to obtain 
one-level operation 


A permanent roof was placed over each bridge to permit 
freight-handling operations to continue during rainy weather 
without damage to lading 





Bridges Expedite 


Several years ago, when attempting to reduce the time 
and cost of handling |.c.l. shipments at its large freight 
station in Atlanta, Ga., the Southern built three remov- 
able wood crossover bridges to connect the centers of 
three long island platforms with the freighthouse. Freight 
is handled at this point by both electrically-operated and 
hand trucks. While the bridges obviated the need for the 
platform trucks to travel down ramps and around the 
ends of the platforms, they were not entirely satisfactory. 
Much of the time of six men was required to move each 
bridge twice a day, encroaching on the productive time 
of the freight station. The road therefore replaced the 
wood bridges with four motor-operated steel lift bridges 
which are raised at night to permit loaded cars to be 
hauled out and approximately 100 empty cars to be set 
in for loading the next day. Capable of being quickly 
raised or lowered, the new bridges have effected sub- 
stantial economies in both time and expense. 

The freight station is part of a large eight-story struc- 
ture which combines the freight station, warehouse and 
office in one building, the ground-floor level of which is 
used for handling l.c.l. freight. This station is served by 
eight tracks which are separated by three island plat- 
forms into groups of three, two, and three tracks. Three 
of the steel lift bridges were installed approximately in 
a continuous line near the midpoints of the island plat- 
forms. Because the line of lift bridges is located near 
one end of the freighthouse, a fourth lift bridge was 
placed near the other end of the structure to connect with 
the nearest platform and to provide more flexibility in 
handling merchandise. 

The two crossover lift bridges spanning the three 
tracks between the freighthouse and the nearest island 
platform have a span of 35 ft. The next bridge, span- 
ning the two tracks between the first and second island 
platforms, has a span of 23 ft.. and the bridge spanning 
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the three tracks between the second and third platforms 
has a span of 35 ft. During daytime operation of the 
freighthouse, the bridges are in their lowered position 
with their running surfaces at the same level as the 
freighthouse floor and the decks of the island platforms. 
When raised at the close of the day’s operations, a clear- 
ance of 18 ft. from the tops of rails is provided for 
switching. 

The platform of each bridge is comprised of steel 
channels and a steel-grid floor, and is supported by steel 
bridge columns by means of lift cables reeved around 
sheaves placed at the tops of the columns and around 
a rope drum fixed near the ground line. The drive of 
each bridge consists of a 714-hp. electric motor, an en- 
closed herringbone reducing gear, a welded-steel base 
plate, and a pair of spur gears to a cable drum—all 
mounted on a concrete foundation pier. The motor and 
herringbone reducing gear are accurately alined and 
are connected to each other by a flexible coupling. An 
electric solenoid brake serves to arrest motion quickly 
and to hold the bridge at the moment that power is in- 
terrupted. 

Each bridge platform is raised by push-button con- 
trol, which starts the motor drive and pulls up the plat- 
form. When the bridge reaches the top level, it trips a 
limit switch that automatically shuts off the power. The 
bridge is held in that position until a reversing push 
button is pressed, which operates the drive in the op- 
posite direction and brings the bridge down to freight- 
loading level. Metal pedestals on concrete foundations. 
placed between tracks, provide additional support for the 
platform while the bridge is in the lowered position. 

The lift bridges were installed under the general di- 
rection of J. B. Akers, chief engineer of the Southern. 
Detailed plans for the bridges were prepared by the 
Link-Belt Company. Chicago, which also carried out the 
field construction work. 
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Freight Between Platforms 





Pedestals between tracks give additional support to the bridge 
platforms when in the lowered position 


When the bridges are in the raised position a clearance of 
18 ft. above tops of rails is provided for switching cars 























Electric Motive Power for the 





New steeple-cab locomotives are part of Montreal terminal modernization plan— 


Operate up to 60 m.p.h. using motors 


The three new locomotives delivered by the General 
Electric Company to the Canadian National in July of 
this year represent one step in a comprehensive moderni- 
zation program’ for that road’s electrified Montreal 
terminal. In addition to this new motive power, the plan 
calls for revamping of the existing fleet of 15 electric 
locomotives, and the addition of suburban multiple-unit 
motor cars and trailers. An unusual feature is the use of 
the same traction motor (GE-754) on all equipment. 
This is definitely advantageous from the maintenance 
viewpoint. 


Use of Locomotives 


The 2,400-volt d.c. electrification. in the Montreal 
Terminal zone was started in 1914 as part of the former 
Canadian Northern passenger station development. To 
give access to the center of the city, a tunnel was built 
under Mount Royal, a beautiful mountain park in the 
heart of Montreal. This tunnel is a double-tracked bore 
3.1 miles long, and has a uniform rising grade of 0.6 
per cent from the terminal station. The initial electrifica- 
tion covered about 7 miles, including the tunnel. It 
opened up for residential purposes a large area only a 


identical with those on multiple-unit cars 


few minutes by train from the business section of the 
city. 

Subsequently the electrification was extended until it 
now comprises about 27 route miles. This includes the 
terminal and tunnel, a coach yard in the city, a suburban 
service branch and the line west to St. Eustache. The 
accompanying map shows the general layout of the track- 
age in this zone. 

After the consolidation that formed the Canadian Na- 
tional, the development of the Montreal terminal was 
commenced in 1929. Work was suspended for several 
years, but finally in 1943, the new Central Passenger 
Station was opened.* This modern, three-level station 
serves trains entering and leaving Montreal in all di- 
rections. Four of the 21 tracks in the station are through 
tracks with platforms long enough to accommodate 20-car 
trains. The station tracks connect with the double tracks 
of the Mount Royal Tunnel on the north, and with six 
main tracks, tapering down to two, on a viaduct extend- 
ing southward to the Victoria Bridge. 

The new locomotives are designed for passenger 
service and may be operated in multiple. They weigh 


*An illustrated description of the station and related facilities appeared in 
Railway Age of July 31, 1943, page 201, and August 7, 1943, page 234. 
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Two of the new Canadian National electric locomotives coupled for multiple-unit operation 


8534 tons each, and have a length of 42 ft. 10 in. over 
couplers. The superstructure is of the steeple type, with 
a central engineman’s cab located between two apparatus 
compartments that extend to the ends of the locomotive 
platform. 


Running Gear, Brakes and Motors 


The running gear consists of two 2-axle swivel trucks. 
Truck frames are of welded construction, being fabricated 
of steel plate throughout. Each truck is fitted with a 
swing bolster, which is supported on a spring plank by 
elliptic springs. The truck frame is supported on the 
equalizer by helical springs. All axles are fitted with 6-in. 
roller-bearing journals. Rolled steel wheels 40 in. in 
diameter are used. 

Single shoe brakes are employed, and the brake 
rigging is designed to give a total braking pressure of 
approximately 75 per cent of the weight on drivers with 
50 p.s.i. cylinder pressure. 

Each axle is driven by a type GE-754, 1,500-volt, d.c. 
railway-type motor. This motor is of the conventional 
4-pole, series-wound, axle-hung construction. It is fitted 
with single-reduction gearing having a ratio of 67 to 16, 
and suitable for a maximum locomotive speed of 60 
m.p.h. Both pinion and gear are solid. 

With 2,200 volts on the trolley, the locomotive has a 


continuous tractive force rating of 17,900 lb. at 22 m.p.h., 
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and a one-hour rating of 21,200 lb. at 21.7 m.p.h. 
Characteristic curves of the locomotive in both low- and 
high-speed motor connections are shown in Fig. 1. 

Two I beams form the main center sills of the loco- 
motive platform. The space between them is used for 
the ventilating duct which conveys air to the traction 
motors. The side channels, end plates, deck plates and 
bolsters are securely welded together and to the I beams 
to form the underframe. A pocket at each end of the 
platform carries the friction draft gear and _ type-E 
coupler. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the apparatus compartment at the 
No. 1 end of the locomotive houses the high voltage 
equipment, and is divided into two sections. The one 
adjacent to the engineman’s cab houses the high-voltage 
fuses, the high-speed circuit breaker, and other pieces 
of control equipment. The forward section contains the 
accelerating resistors. A single door. located adjacent 





FACTS ABOUT THE CLASS Z-5A LOCOMOTIVES 


Length inside knuckles 42 ft. 9% in 
Total wheel base . 29 ft 
Height over pantographs locked down 15 ft. Ya in 
Width over cab Sane 10 ft 
Wheel diameter ed te 40 in 
Total weight of locomotive in running order 171,900 Ib 
Weight per driving axle . 42,925 \b 
Maximum permissible speed 60 m.p.h 































































60 ' to the engineman’s cab, gives access to the apparatus 
section. The other covers on the compartment are hinged, 
but are bolted in place to prevent access to the high- 
oe | voltage equipment except for repair or replacement. 
» 5S0F— rr a one There are no louvers in either the door or covers of the 
¢ No. l-end apparatus compartment. The accelerating re- 
& sistors are cooled by air furnished by the same blower 
© 40 | that ventilates the traction motors. This construction was 
5 | adopted to protect the equipment against snow during 
% the winter. 
2 Located in the No. 2-end apparatus compartment are 
- 30 —+- 7 the motor-generator-blower set, the air compressor and 
y the low-voltage control equipment. This compartment 
c has doors on both sides for easy access to the equip- 
ve ment. Louvers are built into the doors adjacent to the 
$s 20 blower for air inlet. 
3 oh . ’ 
| RS Engineman’s Cab 
| 10 
The engineman’s cab is in the center of the locomo- 
tive. It is fitted with two operating positions, each with 
| a complete set of electric controls, air brake valves and 
% 0 20 30 20 50 60 instruments. This feature permits operation in either 
Speed-Miles per Hour 





Fig. 1—Locomotive characteristic curves 
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Fig. 2—General location of apparatus on the locomotive 
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Fig. 3—Simplified schematic wiring diagram of main locomotive circuits 


AR—Accelerating resistor CO—Motor cutout switch Cl—Overload relay 
WS—Wheel slip relay 


CP—Air compressor 
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direction with equal facility, a decided advantage in the 
short passenger runs where turntables or loop tracks 
are not avauable at the ends of the run. 

Schedule-14 EL air brakes are provided on the loco- 
motive, along with a 150-cu. ft. per min. air compressor 
and approximately 50,000 cu. in. of reservoir capacity. 

Power at 65 volts for the air compressor, as well as 
the locomotive control, lights and low-voltage heaters, 
is furnished by the d.c. generator on the motor-generator- 
blower set. 

Current collection from the overhead wire is by means 
of two double-shoe, spring-raised, air-lowered panto- 
graph troHeys, located over the apparatus compartments 
at each end of the locomotive. 


Control Equipment 


The control equipment is of the electro-pneumatic 
type, and is designed so that two locomotives can be op- 
erated in multiple if necessary. It is arranged to give 
two moter combinations. For low speed, all four motors 
are connected in series. For high speed, they are con- 
nected two in series, two groups in parallel. Fig. 3 is a 
schematic diagram of the main circuits. The master con- 
troller provides 1] accelerating and one running notch 
in the low-speed range, and eight accelerating and one 
running notch in the high-speed range. Protection is 
furnished by high-voltage fuses, a JR-type high-speed 
circuit breaker, and overload relays. Wheel-slip indication 
is given in the engineman’s cab by means of a pair of 
voltage relays, each connected to measure voltage dif- 
ferential between the two traction motor armatures that 
always operate in series. 

The railway has classified these locomotives as Z-5a. 
They are used in passenger service, primarily on the 
suburban trains north and west from Central Station to 
Montreal North and St. Eustache. This is a rather un- 
usual application of steeple-cab, swivel-truck ,Jocomo- 
tives, but tests have demonstrated their good riding 
qualities at speeds up to 60 m.p.h. 





New Books... 


HIGH GREEN AND THE BARK PEELERS, by R. M. Neal. 
275 pages. 8% in. by 5% in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., New York 
16. $3.50. 

It would be a mistake to describe this book as “a history 
of the Boston & Maine.” It is not; its historical references 
are few and far between. It is rather, a sketch of the present- 
day B. & M.—a “profile” (though not in the ordinary en- 
gineering sense) of the railroad and of the men, of all 
ranks, who run it. 

It may have been an equal mistake to assign this book 
for review to an editor whose nightly boyhood lullaby was 
the thundering staccato exhaust of “B. M.” locomotives 
pounding up the Fitchburg division’s Ashburnham hill. 
Such a reviewer finds it frankly difficult to maintain a pro- 
perly objective attitude toward this book — which must 
have been grand fun to write and is absorbingly interesting 
to read. 

In slight obeisance to the ideal of objectivity, let it be 
recorded that the book might have been improved—even 
to the extent of justifying a slightly higher selling price— 
by inclusion of the map which no railroad story should 
ever be without, and of some of George Hill’s superb rail- 
road photographs. 

Otherwise, “High Green and the Bark Peelers” is a fas- 
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cinating account of modern railroading on a road that has 
made an amazing comeback over the past quarter-century. 
As another obeisance to reviewer's objectivity, some rail- 
road men may consider the book to be pretty elementary, 
at least in spots. But it was, after all, written by a non- 
railroader, and principally, apparently, for non-railroad 
readers. Even so, there are probably few railroad men who 
won't find in it some bits of new and interesting informa- 
tion. And there are unfortunately many who could improve 
both themselves and their companies by adopting the atti- 
tudes and practicing the philosophies of some of the B. & M. 
men with whom Professor Neal associated in gathering his 
material. 

The lay reader, be he rail fan or not, can hardly fail to 
close the book with a deeper appreciation of railroads and 
of railroad men, and of some of the problems they face. 
Not that it is “propaganda”; there are only scanty refer- 
ences to such things as subsidized competition. But because 
the book is the story of men — from executive v.-p. and 
division superintendent to interchange clerk and station 
caretaker—doing their respective jobs to the best of their 
respective abilities. That makes it, so far as this reviewer 
knows, virtually unique among railroad books of recent 
years. And it deserves, by any standard, a high place 
among them and in the literature of the industry. 


MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE, by Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 
352 pages, illustrations. 5% in. by 8% in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 
New York 7. $4.50. 

Subject-matter is—like talent—‘“born and not made.” 
For the historian there is plenty of romance at hand in a 
big transcontinental rail “empire” or one of the ancient 
corporations along the Atlantic seaboard. But a smallish, 
midwestern “granger” line—which never, until recently, 
had enough money to create much excitement or do many 
revolutionary things in the art of railroading—is another 
matter altogether. 

Yet Frank Donovan has succeeded in wrapping up a 
novel, a romance, a history and collection of personal “pro- 
files” all in one package about just such a property. It is 
as exciting, too, as any railroad history this reviewer has 
ever read, despite the absence of God-given “gimmicks” on 
which a less-enterprising author would have had to rely. 
This is not to say that the M. & StL. is not exciting, but 
rather that it lacks the conventional raw material of glamor. 

The fact is that, unlike most roads, the most dramatic 
period in the life of this company is the decade which has 
not yet ended. For sheer interest and excitement it would 
be hard to beat the story of the road’s struggle against dis- 
memberment and oblivion, told chiefly in the chapter en- 
titled “Oh No, Day Kan’t Do Dat!” Yet it all happened 
just a few short years ago. From this tangled legal and 
political mess—plus the desperate heroism which resolved 
it—the author weaves an easy-reading story, which must 
have cost him many a difficult rewrite. 

The only possible fault in this narrative is that, for ob- 
jective historical record, Mr. Donovan is too hard on the 
railroads and other interests seeking to take over the 
bankrupt M. & St.L. They really were not the villains he 
makes them appear. One of the editors of this paper des- 
cribed them as “the Doctors Were Wrong” back in 1940, a 
characterization which is probably more accurate. 

This fault arises from a brand of partisanship which is. 
on the whole, responsible for the exhilarating tone of the 
book—great love for the railroad as an entity in itself. For- 
tunately, this devotion in no way extends to blindness to 
faults of M. & St.L. men or groups in the past. The book 
is not a “whitewash history.” Author Donovan writes that 
President L. C. Sprague, in throwing open the records for 
study, “gave me the liberty of interpreting them as I saw 
fit; at no time did he tell me what to write or how to slant 
any phase of the road’s long and checkered history.” 

This book makes much of the railroad’s employees. It 
should. They had much to do with its survival in the recent 

































past. In its report on the proposed parceling out of the 
long-bankrupt property, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, not usually given to sociological observations, com- 
mented: “There is perhaps no railroad in the Middle West 
that has a more loyal staff of employees.” Of these men 
Donovan writes movingly and interestingly, in accordance 
with his own premise that a railroad is “95 per cent men— 
and five per cent iron.” There are writers whose “human in- 
terest” chapters are obviously synthetic, added because 
it is “the thing to do,” and not because they really like men 
or ever made their acquaintance. The characterizations in 
“Mileposts on the Prairie” are genuine. 

This book is the result of a long period of hard, basic 
research which ranged sufficiently afield from the property 
itself to enable the author to put events on the M. & St.L. 
in proper setting and to bring in such influential groups as 
the “Waldorf crowd” whose activities were national. One 
can learn here much about railroads in general that has 
not hitherto been readily available. In its highly original 
“dedication,” expressed in the dots and dashes of Morse. 
in the heading of the table of contents as “Consists,” the 
book evidences experimentation with method of treatment 
and style. The illustrations are fresh, numerous and obvious- 
lv hard to come by. 


Communications .. . 


How to Interest Employees 
In Cutting Railroads’ Tax Load 


Route 1 
West Cuicaco, ILL. 
To THE Epitor: 

Manufacturing concerns, unlike railroads, are in a posi- 
tion which permits immediately passing on to the consumer 
increased costs due to the rising tide of corporate income 
taxes. It is a long and slow process, on the other hand, 
for commissions under political control to approve higher 
freight or passenger rates for the railroads. And rarely are 
rates approved which fully cover the railroads’ increased 
costs. 

Now comes a proposal to jump the corporate income tax 
from its present 45 per cent to a figure somewhere between 
55 and 67 per cent. Yet any offsetting advance in railroad 
transportation charges will be fought by practically all rail- 
road users. And it is unlikely that politically controlled 
commissions would allow rate increases adequate to cover 
these new taxes, to say nothing of the ever-rising local 
real estate taxes which the railroads pay. 

With the ever-increasing demands of the tax gatherers 
and the railroad workers on the one hand, and the ceil- 
ing-like rate pressure on the other, the railroads are in- 
deed headed for a stormy era, a threatening one for work- 
ers, investors and management alike. Disaster may over- 
take many of the weaker lines. 

The first peacetime corporate income tax became law in 
1909 under President William Howard Taft. It was for one 
per cent! It was passed specifically to head off agitation 
for a personal income tax. The Taft forces, lead by Senator 
Aldrich, frankly said that this tax would be passed on 
to the consumer. Senator Borah opposed the corporation 
tax for the same reason. If this one per cent was to be 
passed on to the consumer, what happens to the current 
15 per cent tax? 

The corporation income tax is one of our most unfair 
taxes, along with the excise tax, since both must by their 
very nature be passed on to the consumer, hitting the 
average man hardest. When the government raises this tax. 
the price of goods and services must generally be increased 
to cover it and workers are thus rightly encouraged to ask 
for higher pay to meet their increased living costs. 

As an alternative, it it proposed that: 

The federal income tax law be amended so that the 
corporation income tax would be waived for any cor- 
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poration that will voluntarily share its dividends equally 
between the common shareholders and the employees 
(i.e., those below the executive level). 

This is strictly an American idea. Note that it is volun- 
tary. The corporation could go on paying its tax as usual, 
or it could elect to share dividend payments and waive 
the tax. No set or fixed amount need be paid. 

A big, yet typical, example of how this would work: The 
federal government in 1949 took $450,000,000 in corpora- 
tion income tax from the General Motors Corporation. 
The common shareholders received $350,000,000. Since the 
stockholders’ share was paid in spite of the tax, it must 
be assumed here that the total of the two, or $800,000,- 
000 could have been disbursed under the proposed divi- 
dend sharing plan — $400,000,000 to the shareholders ($50.- 
000,000 more than they actually were paid) and $400,000.- 
000 to the 400,000 employees ($1,000 to each, on the aver- 
age). 

If all corporations in the city of Chicago had operated 
under this proposal in 1949, more than $1,000,000,000 extra 
would have been left in Chicago instead of going to Wash- 
ington. And 80 per cent of that, money would have gone 
into the pockets of workers who largely earned it. Similar- 
ly, the people of Rockford (Ill.) would have had more than 
$20,000,000 to save, or spend at home. Remember, too. 
these figures apply under the 38 per cent tax which has 
been raised 20 per cent and is now headed higher. 

The “dividend-sharing — no federal tax” proposal is re- 
ceiving steady support from workers, investors, manage- 
ment and economists. I submit it for your studied consider- 
ation. Comment and questions are invited. 

James F. Lowe 
(Mr. Lowe is a member of the Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago.—Eb1Tor) 


Is the Railroad Inspector Necessary? 


CHICAGO 
To THE Epitor: 

The editorial which appeared on page 45 of the Septem- 
ber 9 Railway Age, entitled “Is the Railroad Inspector 
Necessary?” is inclined to belittle the definite value accruing 
from a railroad’s competent and comprehensive inspection 
in the plants of the companies building their cars or loco- 
motives. It offers builders’ guarantees as a substitute. 

The builder’s guarantee exists whether the railroad in- 
spects or not and the buyer’s inspection in no way relieves 
the builder from his responsibility of furnishing materials in 
accordance with the requirements of his contract. Further- 
more, no builder’s guarantee, to the best of the writer's 
knowledge, has ever extended beyond the replacement of 
material or parts found defective. This does not protect the 
railroad against increased maintenance cost, derailments. 
and the many other expenditures resulting not only from 
defective materials but from poor or questionable workman- 
ship in fitting and in the assembly and fabrication of parts. 

The article offers the suggestion that the railroads should 
not pull men off their shop jobs to serve as inspectors. Now 
we think that point is sound and that is one reason such 
concerns as Robert W. Hunt Company, Engineers, maintain 
both car and locomotive inspection departments. which can 
serve any railroad efficiently and effectively and usually at 
a distinct economy. The personnel of these departments are 
experienced and competent and the service not only of one 
inspector is used on an equipment order but of such men 
as are necessary to secure for the railroad the assurance 
that the equipment is built properly to the contract re- 
quirements and service needs. 

The Hunt organization is used by both large and small 
railroads on large and small orders and generally the cost 
of inspection can be predetermined and is consistent only 
with value received. 

H. A. Forp 


Manager, Railway Car Department 
Robert W. Hunt Co. 
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Mail-Pay Agreement 
Approved by I. C. C. 


Settlement will give rail- 
roads about $152 million 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved the agreement which 
the railroads and Post Office Depart- 
ment entered recently to settle the re- 
troactive phase of the mail-pay case. 
Under terms of the agreement, the 
railroads will receive additional pay- 
ments aggregating about $152 million 
for carrying mail during the past four 
years. 

Commission approval of the pact 
came in a December 4 report in 
the mail-pay proceeding—No. 9200. 
wherein the railroad application seeks 
an increase of 95 per cent in the mail- 
pay rates that were in effect on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1947, the date on which the 
original application was filed. The 95 
per cent proposal amounts to a re- 
quest for an increase of about 56 
per cent in present rates, which in- 
clude an interim increase of 25 per 
cent. This rates-for-the-future phase of 
the case is scheduled for further hear- 
ing on December 18. 


Provisions for Future 


The agreement which settled the re- 
troactive phase also had provisions re- 
lating to the future mail-pay rate struc- 
ture. They call for separate line-haul 
and terminal charges and for elimina- 
tion of specific payments for return of 
empty cars on the same basis as pay- 
ments for loaded movements. The lat- 
ter will apply to all cars used for han- 
dling mail except railway post office 
cars. (See Railway Age of September 
30, page 42.) In approving the back- 
pay settlement, the commission ap- 
proved the whole agreement, including 
these provisions. All terms, it said, 
are “fair and reasonable.” 

The majority decision was accom- 
panied by a concurring opinion by 
Commissioner Mitchell. to whom the 
case is assigned for administrative han- 
dling, and a dissent by Commissioner 
Lee. Commissioner Mitchell empha- 
sized his view that the commission. 
though in no way bound by the agree- 
ment, had full authority to act as it 
did. Dissenter Lee contended, on the 
other hand, that the commission’s au- 
thority to fix mail-pay rates does not 
include authority to approve agree- 
ments like that involved. 

The agreement actually provides for 
payment by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of $312 million for settlement of 
the case’s retroactive phase. However. 
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the amount which the 25 per cent in- 
terim increase has yielded (about $160 
million) is included in the settlement 
figure. Thus the additional amount to 
be paid the railroads will total about 
$152 million, as noted above. 
Percentagewise, the settlement is 
equivalent to an increase of 49 per 
cent in the February 18, 1947, basis 
of mail pay. The period covered by the 
settlement is from February 19, 1947, 
through December 31, 1950. The rates 
which the commission fixes for the fu- 
ture are expected to be made effective 


as of January 1, 1951. 


Payments Still Below Costs 


The present commission report was 
devoted principally to a review of cost 
figures and other evidence submitted 
by the parties in support of their re- 
quest for approval of the agreement. 
The railroad cost studies indicated that 
the February 18, 1947, basis of rates 
failed by more than $885 million to 
pay costs of the service during the 
period covered by the agreement. Post 
Office Department figures indicated 
that the deficit was $378 million. 

“It is clear.” the commission said. 
“that, for the stipulated period, the 
sum of $312 million agreed to by the 
parties as additional compensation plus 
the mail revenues for that period, com- 
puted at the basic rates in effect Feb- 
ruary 18, 1947, is not in excess of a 
reasonable estimate of the costs . . . in- 
curred by the railroads in transporting 
the mail and performing services in 
connection therewith.” 


Dissenting Opinion 


In his dissenting opinion, Commis- 
sioner Lee said that the Mail Pay 
Act of 1916 contemplated that the 
commission should fix mail pay on a 
weight, or space, or “other service- 
unit” basis. He added that the act 
did not confer upon the commission 
jurisdiction to approve “compromise 
agreements” between the postmaster 
general and the railroads. The dissent- 
ing commissioner conceded that the act 
does authorize the postmaster general 
to make special contracts with rail- 
roads where, in his judgment, condi- 
tions warrant the application of higher 
mail-pay rates than those prescribed 
by the commission. The commission 
has no jurisdiction over such an agree- 
ment, Mr. Lee added. 

He also said he was “not persuaded” 
that the commission, prior to the con- 
clusion of hearings on the whole mail- 
pay proposal, should modify the 25 
per cent interim increase—“or bind it- 
self with respect to the manner in 
which rates or compensation for the 
future shall be stated.” 


Commissioner Mitchell’s concur- 
ring opinion dealt with the points 
raised by his dissenting colleague. It 
quoted from the Mail Pay Act language 
stipulating that mail-pay rates may 
be prescribed “otherwise” as well as 
on a weight or space basis. That Mr. 
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Mitchell did not agree that “other- 
wise” meant “other service unit” was 
indicated when he said that the com- 
mission is “not restricted in any way” 
as to the method by which rates shall 
be ascertained. 

Commissioner Mitchell also said that 
the commission was not bound to fix 
the back pay at the amount stipulated 
in the agreement. He did insist, how- 
ever, that the commission had au- 
thority to consider the proposal and 
the supporting evidence; and that it 
was not bound to put off its decision 
on the retroactive phase of the case 
until evidence was submitted as to what 
level of rates should be prescribed for 
the future. 

With respect to the authority of the 
postmaster general to make “special 
individual contracts” with railroads, 
Commissioner Mitchell suggested that 
“it need only be observed that the au- 
thority has never been considered as 
applying to agreements for higher 
rates for the railroads as a whole.” 
It was his view, therefore, that such 
authority “has no application in his 
general rate proceeding.” 


Wildcat Strike Ties Up 
Chicago Terminal Roads 


About 10,000 switchmen in the Chi- 
cago terminal area remained home or 
reported off “sick” starting Wednesday 
morning, December 13, delaying or 
halting most passenger and freight 
terminal operations in the Chicago 
area. At press time, the strike was 
still spreading in the Chicago area 
even though the Department of Justice, 
on behalf of the army, had obtained 
an injunction from the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago ordering the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
halt the unauthorized strike. 

In the early stages of the strike 
W. P. Kennedy, B.R.T. president, in- 
structed all his men to return to work 
at once. However, in a manner remi- 
niscent of recent coal strikes, Chicago 
officers of the union took immediate 
steps to comply with the order, but 
indicated skepticism as to its effective- 
ness “hecause no one has authorized a 
strike.” 

Effects of the strike spread swiftly 
through the Chicago industrial area as 
steel mills began to bank blast fur- 
naces. and other industries slowed 






























IN THIS CONCOURSE of the new 
union station at Akron, Ohio, the entire 
floor, measuring 30 ft. by 200 ft., acts 
as a radiator in cold weather; the ter- 





razzo surface of the floor has been laid 
over grids of wrought-iron pipe which 
radiate heat from constantly circulating 
warm water 





down or halted for lack of inbound 
materials. Postal officials said continua- 
tion of the strike would mean a major 
delay in Christmas mails now moving 
through Chicago—normally a major 
transfer. point for transcontinental 
mails. 

All the “sick” switchmen are repre- 
sented by the B.R.T. and are currently 
involved in a dispute with the railroads 
over a 40-hr. week and pay increases 
which led to governmental seizure of 
all railroads last August 27. Chicago 
union officials termed the organized 
“sickness” as spontaneous, and added 
“the men just blew up. They’re tired 
of waiting while Washington muddles 
around.” The union has rejected recom- 
mendations advanced by the emergency 
board constituted to handle the dis- 
pute. Meanwhile, in Washington the 
presidents of four of the operating 
unions—except the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America—hinted that wildcat 
strikes might spread among their mem- 
bership unless mediation efforts are 
stepped up. 

A joint statement issued Wednesday 
night by the presidents of the four 
operating brotherhoods charged the 
railroads with a “do-nothing, sit-tight” 
attitude. “The situation is very serious 
and critical and requires decisive ac- 
tion,” the statement said. It added that 
there must be “substantial” wage in- 
creases to meet higher living costs and 
higher taxes, and said further delay 
may result in the migration of hundreds 
of workers into defense industries. The 
statement also charged the railroads 
have a “complete disregard for the 
welfare of their loyal, trustworthy em- 
ployees upon whom they must depend 
for successful and profitable operation.” 

On Thursday morning the strike had 
spread to terminals at Washington, 
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D. C., and St. Louis, Mo. At St. Louis 
that morning only 14 of 96 crews 
showed up. 

In Washington, Assistant Postmaster 
General John M. Redding, told re- 


-porters the three terminal work-stop- 


pages have “effectively crippled” the 
mail distribution system, and said the 
Post Office may have to place an em- 
bargo on all bulk mail moving between 
New England and the south and be- 
tween the east and west. 

Mr. Redding said also it might be 
necessary to shift all first-class mail to 
the air lines. He indicated a final deci- 
sion probably would be made not later 
than Friday. 


Draper Announces 
Policies for Long Island 


His intention to follow, so far as 
practicable, a “goldfish bow! policy” of 
“widest possible publicity for every 
action,” was announced in a December 
12 address at Hempstead, N. Y., by 
William H. Draper, Jr., who, as re- 
ported in the financial news columns 
of this issue, has been appointed as 
the new trustee of the Long Island, 
subject to confirmation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Draper further stated that, if 
his appointment as trustee is confirmed 
by the I.C.C., he would appoint as gen- 
eral manager of the Long Island Frank 
H. Simon, who is presently superin- 
tendent of transportation of the New 
York City Board of Transportation. 
David E. Smucker, whose November 29 
resignation as trustee and chief operat- 
ing officer of the railroad is to become 
effective upon appointment and quali- 
fication of his successor, will continue, 
Mr. Draper said, as consultant to him 
and to Mr. Simon. 


Mr. Draper further revealed that one 
new safety measure under present con- 
sideration is the equipping of all head- 
lights on Long Island multiple-unit 
cars with red Plexiglas lenses, to be 
either mechanically or manually oper- 
ated. When a train is stopped for any 
reason, this red lens could then be 
placed over the rear headlight, as an 
additional warning light to following 
trains. The new red lenses, it is under- 
stood, would supplement existing oil 
marker lamps. 


Strike at Baldwin 


Approximately 50 members of the 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America (A.F.L.) who are employees 
of the Eddystone, Pa., plant of the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 
struck at 8 A.M. December 13 on an 
issue involving wages. The prior con- 
tract with this union expired August 
31. In subsequent negotiations, the 
company has offered a wage increase, 
paid holidays and improved insurance 
benefits, all equivalent to more than 
eight cents an hour. This is comparable 
to the eight-cent an hour increase re- 
cently granted company employees who 
are members of the Steelworkers Union 
(C.1.0.), because the pattern makers 
previously were given a wage increase 
instead of paid holidays and improved 
msurance arrangements at the time 
these benefits were granted to other 
employees. 


Morison Appointed Head 
Of Antitrust Division 


Assistant Attorney General H. Gra- 
ham Morison has been appointed head 
of the Antitrust Division, Department 
of Justice, to succeed Herbert A. Berg- 
son who resigned last September. 

Mr. Morison has been serving as 
chief of the Claims Division, and has 
been assisting the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. He will assume his new 
duties upon completion of his present 
work with E.S.A. Mr. Morison was 
assistant to the general counsel of the 
War Production Board in the early 


part of World War II. 


November Employment 


Railroad employment increased 0.09 
per cent—from 1,290,895 to 1,292,107 
—from mid-October to mid-November. 
and the mid-November total was 15.96 
per cent above that of November, 1949, 
according to the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The in- 
dex of employment, based on the 1935- 
1939 average as 100, was 125.5 for 
November, compared with 122.4 for 
October. and 108.2 for November, 1949. 

November employment was below 
that of the previous month in 4 of the 
7 groups, the range of the decreases 
being from 1.04 per cent in the main- 
tenance of way and structures group 
to 0.07 for the professional, clerical 
and general group. Largest of the in- 
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creases in the other three groups was 
1.09 per cent in maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores. 

As compared with November, 1949, 
employment increased in all groups. 
The increases ranged from 29.81 per 
cent for the maintenance of way and 
structures group to 0.58 per cent for 
the group embracing executives, of- 
ficials and staff assistants. 


Union Wants Self-Propelled 
Cars Subject to Loco. Rules 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to extend present 
locomotive inspection rules to include 
self-propelled units designed to carry 
freight or passenger traffic in multiple- 
unit service operated by a single set 
of controls. 

The “complaint and petition” filed 
with the commission asked that “all 
Class I carriers subject to the Boiler 
Inspection Act” be made parties to an 
investigation proceeding. However, it 
referred specifically to the Long Island 
and Hudson & Manhattan as examples 
of roads that operate and use the self- 
propelled units in multiple unit service. 

In 1925 the commission “properly 
required” the observance of rules and 
regulations for inspecting and testing 
of locomotives other than steam, inso- 
far as such Jocomotives constitute 
units for moving other equipment, the 
petition said. But the order “improperly 
and without lawful authority” found 
that multiple-unit cars designed to 
carry within themselves passengers or 
freight were not subject to the rules 
and regulations. 

The petition urged the commission 
to amend the 1925 order, and adopt 
“stringent rules and regulations” for 
the inspection and testing of this equip- 
ment. 


S. P. Replies to Charges 
About Its Car Service 


Replying to a recent complaint by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, the Southern Pacific has told the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
it would be “unfair and ineffective” to 
investigate freight car service on the 
S.P. without considering the national 
car supply situation at the same time. 

Between 1940 and 1950 the S.P. has 
purchased 38,213 new freight cars, 
and since 1945 the road has spent 
$228.5 million for new freight locomo- 
tives and box, flat, and gondola cars, 
the S.P. said. It denied the association’s 
claim that the road is failing “by a 
wide margin” to provide an adequate 
supply of empty cars for loading lum- 
ber and forest products in northern 
California and western Oregon. 

The lumbermen’s association asked 
the commission to investigate car serv- 
ice and car distribution on the S.P., 
and charged that the road with an 
“inordinate reliance” on foreign-line- 
owned cars for loading traffic originated 
by it. The petition said the shortage 
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of cars for loading lumber has ex- 
isted for 45 years, and has been par- 
ticularly bad for the past three years. 
(See Railway Age of November 18, 
page 68.) 

The S.P. reply said the recent short- 
ages are the first of any consequence 
since 1922-23. It added that the short- 
ages were due to causes beyond its 
control, “none of which could reason- 
ably have been anticipated, prevented 
or avoided.” 

These shortages have been caused 
in part, the road said, by industrial 
development in areas served by it. This 
development has caused an “unex- 
pected, general and staggering increase” 
in postwar freight traffic. 


Southern Brakeman 
Gets Medal of Honor 


James E. Dowell, a brakeman em- 
ployed by the Southern, was awarded 
a medal of honor by President Truman 
on October 7. The award was ‘announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a November 21 statement 
which said it was based on Mr. Dow- 
ell’s rescue of a 16-months-old child 
from the track immediately ahead of 
an approaching train, near St. Charles, 
Va., on July 10. 

The award was made upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Award 
of Medals of Honor, which recommen- 
dation was approved by the commis- 
sion. The committee and commission 
acted pursuant to the Act of Congress 
of February 23, 1905, which provides 
for the award of bronze medals of hon- 
or in recognition of outstanding feats 
of heroism connected with saving of 
life upon railroads. 

Mr. Dowell’s medal was the 63rd 
awarded under the act. The applica- 
tion for it was filed by D. W. Brosnan, 
general manager of the Southern at 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and the Committee 
of Award found, the L.C.C. announce- 
ment said, that “in accomplishing this 
rescue, Mr. Dowell exhibited extreme 
daring and greatly endangered his own 
life.’ The announcement described the 
rescue as follows: 

“About 10 o’clock on the morning of 
July 10, while a switching train was mov- 
ing from Monarch Mines toward St. 
Charles at a speed of about 15 m.p.h., 
three railroad employees who were on 
the train saw a small child, James Wood- 
ward, on the track only a short distance 
ahead. Brakeman Dowell realized at once 
that the train could not be stopped short 
of the child; he jumped off the train, ran 
ahead and lifted the child off the track 
just in time to prevent it from being 
struck. At that time the speed of the train 
was about 8 m.p.h., and except for Brake- 
man Dowell’s timely and courageous action 


the child undoubtedly would have been 
killed.” 


Truman Reappoints Cross, 
Rogers to the I.C.C. 


President Truman on December 7 
sent to the Senate his nominations of 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
John L. Rogers and Hugh W. Cross for 









Railway Criticism in Brazil 


Brazilian railway passengers who 
don’t like their government operated 
service evidently believe in direct and 
immediate criticism—even to the point 
of wrecking stations and relling stock 
and taking personal vengeance on negli- 
gent employees. 

it all began, according to a recent 
newspaper report, when an overcrowded 
Central do Brasil electric commuter 
train bound for Rio de Janeiro was halt- 
ed for two hours by a short circuit at 
suburban Ricardo de Albuquerque. 
When railway personnel failed to give 
any explanation of the delay, or of its 
probable duration, passengers began to 
shout criticism of the railway adminis- 
tration and to throw stones at the sta- 
tion building. While those manifesta- 
tions of impatience were taking place, 
a diesel locomotive, called to the relief 
of the stalled train, trashed at full 
speed into it, killing four passengers and 
injuring about 100, 30 of them criti- 
cally. 

Then the remaining passengers be- 
came what might be termed severely 
critical. They stormed, wrecked and 
finally burned the Ricardo station; 
wrecked the diesel locomotive and all 
cars of the electric train; and wrecked 
and looted a freight train which had 
arrived in the meantime. To underline 
their critical attitude, the passengers 
manhandled the Ricardo stationmaster, 
and chased the engineman of the diesel 
about three miles to Anchieta, where 
they caught him, inflicting serious in- 
juries. They damaged the station there, 
also, just by way of emphasis. 

The informal critique of railway 
service was finally halted by arrival of 
army units. 





new seven-year terms expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. Their present terms expire 
at the end of this month. 

The Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce voted on Decem- 
ber 13 to report the Cross nomination 
favorably to the Senate. The committee 
had not considered the Rogers nomina- 
tion when this issue went to press. 

A former director of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, Mr. 
Rogers has been a commissioner since 
1937. He served during 1945 as the 
commission’s chairman. Mr. Cross is a 
former lieutenant governor of Illinois. 
He has been a member of the commis- 
sion since April, 1949, when he suc- 
ceeded the late George M. Barnard. 


Scott Reappointed 
To Mediation Board 


President Truman on December 6 
sent to the Senate his nomination of 
John Thad Scott, Jr., for reappointment 
to the National Mediation Board for a 
new three-year term expiring February 
1, 1954. 

Mr. Scott’s present term expires Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951. He has been a member 
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WILLIAM REID (right), president of the 
Hudson & Manhattan, watches as tow- 
erman Michael Kilmartin sets up a train 
route on the control board of the road's 


new interlocking plant. The board is two 
floors below street level at Hudson 
Terminal. Details about its installation 
and operation are described below 





of N.M.B. since April, 1948, and is the 
board’s chairman for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951. On Decem- 
ber 12, the Senate committee on !abor 
and public welfare reported the nomi- 
nation favorably to the Senate. The 
Senate confirmed it the following day. 


H. & M. Inaugurates 
New Interlocking Plant 


The Hudson & Manhattan has an- 
nounced completion of a $270,000 in- 
terlocking plant, engineered and manu- 
factured by the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., which enables one man at Hudson 
Terminal, New York, to control all 
train movements between that terminal 
and points beyond Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. The operator at the 
control point, by pushing one button, 
can set up a chain of electronic relays 
which will automatically route a train 
from the terminal to Exchange Place 
and then north or west onto tracks 
leading to its destination. 

At the control point, the new plant 
also automatically identifies all trains 
from the time they enter the interlock- 
ing system until they leave it. As trains 
from Hoboken, N. J., Journal Square 
or Newark approach Exchange Place. 
at the western end of the interlocking 
plant, a line of light appears on that 
portion of the control board map which 
corresponds to tracks over which they 
are passing. Hoboken trains show up as 
lines of green light, while Journal 
Square and Newark trains are identi- 
fied by red light. Thus the operator 
knows where each train comes from as 
soon as it enters interlocking territory. 
Trains approaching Exchange Place 
from Journal Square, Newark and Ho- 
boken can be routed into Hudson Ter- 
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minal, out again, and back through 
Exchange Place by pushing three but- 
tons on the control board. The inter- 
locking system previously used _ re- 
quired an average of eight manual 
operations for this routing. 

The new plant was installed by the 
road’s signal department, under super- 
vision of Tyler K. Slawson, assistant 
electrical engineer. Like the rest of the 
H. & M.’s signal system, it is so en- 
gineered that if a signal fails, if a 
switch does not operate, or if anything 
else goes wrong, trains approaching the 
site of the defect are automatically sig- 
naled to a stop. 


Union Shop, Check-Off 
Bill Passed by Senate 


The Senate on December 11 passed 
$.3295, a bill which would amend the 
Railway Labor Act to authorize the in- 
clusion in labor-management agree- 
ments of provisions for a univn shop 
and check-off of union dues. A simi!ar 
House bill, H.R.7789, has been reported 
favorably from that body’s committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce and 
is pending before the rules committee. 

Before passing S.3295, the Senate 
adopted an amendment stipulating that 
no union-shop agreement could require 
an employee to join a second union if 
he is already a member of one which 
is national in scope and organized in 
accordance with the act. This had the 
effect of making the bill satisfactory to 
all operating brotherhoods except the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The latter remains opposed to the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Meanwhile, the Senate rejected an 
anti-discrimination amendment and an- 
other which would have made union- 


shop agreements ineffective in states 
which have laws banning union security 
provisions from labor-management 
pacts. The defeated amendments were 
proposed, respectively, by Senator Jen- 
ner, Republican of Indiana, and Sena- 
tor Holland, Democrat of Florida. 


House Favors Separating 
Subsidies from Air-Mail Pay 


The House on December 11 passed 
a bill to provide for the separation of 
subsidies from air-mail pay in govern- 
ment payments to air lines. The bill, 
H.R.9184, was introduced by Represen- 
tative Heselton, Republican of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Splawn Will Be 1.C.C. 
Chairman for 1951 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Walter M. W. Splawn has been chosen 
by the commission as its chairman for 
the year 1951. He will succeed Com- 
missioner J. Monroe Johnson, who will 
continue as a member of the commis- 
sion. 

Commissioner Splawn has been a 
member of the LC.C. since 1934, and 
previously served as its chairman 
during 1938. His present term as com- 
missioner will expire December 31. 
1954. 


Cooperation Urged on 
Crossing Protection Costs 


Many  railway-highway crossings 
could be made safer if railroad, high- 
way. county and city officials cooper- 
ated more closely in determining the 
fair proportion of costs that should be 
paid by each, Walker Paul, assistant 
to chief engineer of the Southern Pa- 
cific, told the legal affairs committee of 
the American Association of Highway 
Officials at its annual meeting in Mi- 
ami, Fla., on December 5. 

Nowadays, he said, there is great agi- 
tation for separation of grades, to avoid 
economic loss in vehicular movements. 
There is also demand for new grade 
crossings, while hazards at such cross- 
ings have been increased by the greater 
number of motor vehicles using them 
and by increased train and highway ve- 
hicle speeds. Where crossings are im- 
proved, it is the motorist who obtains 
the greater benefit, Mr. Paul asserted, 
from the standpoint both of safety and 
of delays eliminated. He quoted U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice Brandeis as be- 
ing among the first to recognize that 
the larger part of the cost of grade 
separations should be assumed by users 
of highways, because motor vehicles 
have created most of the increased haz- 
ards at crossings, and reminded the 
committee that the Federal Highway 
Act of 1944 set up a formula under 
which the total contribution by rail- 
roads in such projects is limited to 10 
per cent. Local highway departments, 
however, usually try to divide costs on 
a 50-50 basis and ask the railroad to 
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assume subsequent maintenance ex- 
pense of signals, even though the ma- 
jor portion of such maintenance may 
be caused by automobiles or trucks 
running into the signals, the S. P. offi- 
cer declared. 

The ability of a railroad to pay part 
of the costs of highway crossing eli- 
mination or improved protection, Mr. 
Paul asserted, is based solely on what 
it earns from transportation, more and 
more of which is being taken from it 
by highway vehicles. On the other 
hand, the increased need for protection, 
due to the increased number of high- 
way vehicles, raises the ability as well 
as the obligation of public bodies to 
pay a greater part of the cost, because 
each vehicle contributes gasoline and 
other taxes. 

Before any highway department 
draws plans for a railway crossing or 
crossing separation project, it should 
bring the railroad in as a fully in- 
formed partner, Mr. Paul suggested. 
“Fundamentally, we are all working 
for stockholders, the railroads: directly 
and the highway departments indirectly 
being responsible to the taxpayers. It 
is incumbent upon both to conserve 
the stockholders’ finances and to con- 
struct and maintain railroads and high- 
ways in the most efficient manner.” 

He said that in some cases hazards 
can be lessened by synchronizing neigh- 
boring highway signals and railroad 
crossing signals; and suggested adop- 
tion of uniform agreements to speed 
and clarify mutual business of rail- 
roads and highway departments. urging 
that all possible field studies be ex- 
hausted before resorting to law to set- 
tle differences. 


Eastern Roads Modify 
Rate-Increase Proposal 


Eastern railroads this week modified 
their recent petition for increased 
freight rates by withdrawing proposed 
increases on traffic moving “via” Ofh- 
cial territory, with the exception of 
that moving between Canada and South- 
ern or Western territories. - 

A letter filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Edward A. 
Kier, general attorney of the Pennsyl- 
vania, explained that the Eastern roads 
desired to “clarify” their December 1] 
petition. That petition asked commis- 
sion approval of a general 4 per cent 
rate increase on freight moving “with- 
in, to, from, and via” Official territory. 
(See Railway Age of December 9, page 
52). At the time this issue went to 
press, the commission had as yet in- 
stituted no proceeding in connection 
with the proposed increases. 

In addition to removing “through” 
traffic from the Eastern roads’ proposal, 
the letter also explained that the 4 per 
cent increase would not apply between 
points in other territories and border 
points on Official territory—for ex- 
ample, from points in the South to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, or Louisville, Ky. 

As to freight moving from or to Offi- 
cial territory from other territories, Mr. 
Kier said it was assumed that the pro- 
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posed increases would be shared by 
lines in other territories, but the letter 
went on to suggest that the commission 
was of course not precluded from find 
ing that the entire amount of such in- 
creases should accrue to the Eastern 
roads. 

The letter noted that inland barge 
lines and coastwise water carriers that 
participate in joint through rates with 
the Eastern roads are expec’ed to re- 
quest similar increases in their rates. 
In this connection the commission al- 
ready has received a joint petition from 
Newtex Steamship Corporation, Pan- 
Atlan ic Steamship Corporation, and 
Seatrain Lines. These are coastwise 
carriers serving Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports. 

The petition asked the commission to 
authorize these lines to increase their 
port-te-port rates, their proportional 
rates and charges, and their joint 
through rates in which they participate 
with other carriers. 


A.C.F. Berwick Plant 
Gets State Safety Award 


A plant-wide ceremony honoring 
employees of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. at Berwick, Pa.. for es- 
tablishing an all-time state record of 
more than 3,000,000 man-hours worked 
without a lost-time accident was held 
on December 14. Pennsylvania’s Gov- 
ernor James H. Duff presented the 
award of honor to C. J. Hardy. Jr.. 
president of A.C.F., at ceremonies on 
the plant grounds. The award was in 
the form of a special citation from the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor. 


Following the presentation an infor- 
mal dinner was held at the plant din- 
ing room honoring the supervisory 
force that made the safety record pos- 
sible. 

Forest H. Humphreys, supervisor of 
safety for all A.C.F. plants, was in 
charge of programming. He -was as- 
sisted by co-chairman Russell Crosby, 
supervisor of safety; M. L. Keyser, 
personnel director, and Glen Nelson, 
all of the Berwick supervisory staff. 


Effect of Proposed Class 
Rate Scales Estimated 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics has issued a statement 
setting forth estimates of the revenue 
effects of the various class rate scales 
proposed for application in the gen- 
eral class-rate case, which is docketed 
as No. 28300. The statement, No. 5061, 
was prepared by Mrs. Wilma Dalton, 
under supervision of Dr. Beatrice 
Aitchison. 

The estimates indicate that class-rate 
carload traffic, under the proposed 
scales, would produce annual revenue 
ranging from $216.4 million to $278.6 
million. The comparable yield from 
present rates is $228.6 million. The es- 
timates were based on the 1949 traffic 
pattern as reflected in the one percent 
sample of audited carload waypbills 
being collected by the commission. 

As to l.c.l. traffic, the estimates in- 
dicated an annual yield ranging from 
$368 million to $468 million. The 
comparable yield under present rates 
is $396 million. These figures were 





News Briefs... 


. . . Uranium ore deposits have been 
discovered on lands owned by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, 65 miles east of 
Gallup, N. M., Fred Gurley, president of 
the Santa Fe, announced on December 
14. The depth of the deposits is un- 
known, but the road is undertaking 
checkerboard drilling tests on 90 acres. 
Results of these tests may be known in 3 
months. 

. . . Governor Karl L. Kennedy, of 
Kansas, in commenting recently on dam- 
age done to highways of thot state by 
heavy-hauling commercial trucks, said: 
“Kansas is now collecting around 
$8,000 per month from motor fuels tax 
from these trucks. That runs around 
$100,000 a year, or about enough to 
pave (without grading or bridges) two 
miles of highway.” 

. . » The Missouri Pacific has inaugu- 
rated a new coordinated rail-truck serv- 
ice which will insure early first morning 
delivery of ‘merchandise freight at points 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Poplar 
Bluff, Charleston, and Jefferson City. 
This service will be operated daily ex- 
cept Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

. . . Six new Teletype stations were 


added to the Western Pacific’s network 
on November 20: Seattle, Wash., Port- 
land, Ore., Klamath Falls, San Jose, 
Cal., Fresno and Los Angeles. These 
new stations comprise a _ north-south 
chain. The east-west chain of the net- 
work already stretches from San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to New York and links ali 
W.P. traffic agencies in between. Com- 
plete reports of all cars in transit over 
the W.P. will be broadcast over the en- 
tire network from San Francisco. Auto- 
matic tape transmitters are used, han- 
dling more than 60 words a minute, to 
give shippers and consignees immediate 
reports of train consists, arrival and de- 
parture times, etc. 

.. . Streamliner service between Chi- 
cago and Florida was doubled com- 
mencing December 14 when the “’City 
of Miami,” the “Dixie Flagler’ and the 
“South Wind” each began running two 
days out of three. In the past each train 
had made one trip every third day. The 
“Royal Palm,” winter-season stream- 
liner between Great Lakes-Midwest 
cities and the east coast of Florida, 
also returned to service on December 14 
with new luxury coaches, all-room sleep- 
ing cars, and an observation-lounge car 
for sleeping car passengers. 
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taken from the record in No. 29556, 
Charges on Small Shipments by Rail- 
roads. It was pointed out that they 
overstate the prospective yields be- 
cause they include all l.c.l. (class rate 
and other than class rate); and they 
cover traffic in all territories, including 
Mountain Pacific, which is not em- 
braced in the 28300 proceeding. 

Six proposed scales are included in 
tabulations setting forth the estimates. 
The estimated annual yields from car- 
load and lL.c.]. traffic, respectively, un- 
der each of the scales are as follows: 
The so-called Appendix A scale pro- 
posed by the commission in its notice of 
November 28, 1949, $218,019,600 and 
$374.583,400; Eastern Railroads Scale, 
$216,362,900 and $368,019,600; South- 
ern Railroads Scale, $219.551,700 and 
$376,261.500; Western Railroads “Bas- 
ic” Secale, $241,370.200 and $404.- 
980.700; Western Railroads “Zone A” 
Scale, $278.565,900 and $468.079,400; 
scale proposed by the Stanley Works 
of New Britain, Conn., $219,127,200 
and $370,646,900. 


House Group Probes 
Long Island Accident 


The November 22 accident on the 
Long Island at Kew Gardens, N. Y., 
in which 78 persons were killed and 
203 injured, may have been caused 
when the motorman on the rear train 
accepted as his own a clear signal dis- 
played for the preceding train, while 
failing to see, until too late, the rear 
lights on that train. 

This view was expressed this week 
by Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
William J. Patterson at a hearing be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Replying to 
questions from Representative Hall, 
Republican of New York, Commis- 
sioner Patterson said this was one 
“plausible” theory that has been ad- 
vanced as to the cause of the tragedy. 

The commissioner, who investigated 
the accident for the I.C.C., indicated 
that, having seen this clear signal, 
the motorman then increased the speed 
of his train. This would account for 
the speed at which the second train 
was moving, estimated at about 35 
miles per hour, when it plowed into the 
rear end of No. 780. The motorman, 
Benjamin J. Pokorny, was among 
those killed in the accident. (See Rail- 
way Age of December 2, page 72-73.) 

Commissioner Patterson appeared 
before the House committee at a spe- 
cial hearing called by that group to 
study the Long Island situation. As 
explained by Representative Beck- 
worth, Democrat of Texas, the com- 
mittee wanted to know “whether every- 
thing is being done that can be done 
to prevent another catastrophe.” An- 
other aecident on the Long Island oc- 
curred at Rockville Center last Febru- 
ary 17, in which 31 were killed and 
158 injured. 

Discussing the November 22 acci- 
dent, the commissione: said it was the 
result of a human failure “to the extent 
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that the motorman exceeded 15 miles 
per hour and to the extent he did not 
stop his train before the impact.” The 
second train (No. 174) apparently en- 
tered the block in which the accident 
occurred through a “stop and proceed” 
signal—an indication requiring any fol- 
lowing train to stop and then proceed 
at not more than 15 m.p.h. Witnesses 
at the I.C.C. hearing in New York testi- 
fied that No. 174 did stop; but as it 
proceeded it accelerated to aspeed con- 
siderably in excess of 15 m.p.h. 

The commissioner told the committee 
that his report on the I-C.C. investiga- 
tion of the accident would be forth- 
coming “in about ten days.” He said 
he planned to recommend that an in- 
vestigation be made of the “whole Long 
Island signal set-up,” but added that 
it would be up to the commission to 
decide whether it should institute a 
full-scale investigation. 

“This road had a pretty good record 
up to the last two years,” Commis- 
sioner Patterson said. He said that as 
far as he knew the Long Island has 
not been violating the commission’s 
signaling rules, and told the committee 
that no general investigation of the 
road’s safety devices was undertaken 
after the Rockville Center accident 
because the road appeared to be ob- 
serving all the rules and regulations 
of the I.C.C. that were in effect at that 
time. The commission has since pre- 
scribed new signaling rules which be- 
came effective October 1. 

Representative Hall, who represents 
the home district of many of those who 
were killed or injured in the November 
22 accident, questioned Commissioner 
Patterson at length on why the I.C.C. 
has not already begun an investigation 
of safety on the Long Island. The com- 
missioner replied that the commission 
has neither the staff nor the funds, nor 
can it afford to give the Long Island 
“preferential treatment.” 

“The emphasis should not be on the 
Long Island alone,” he said. “We want 
to raise the general level of safety on 
all the roads.” He told the group he 
did not know of any safety device that 
would have prevented the November 
22 collision, although some, such as 
speed control devices, “might have 
mitigated the effects.” 


1.C.C. Orders Increase 
In N. H. Commuter Fares 


Following through from the recent 
report wherein it announced that it 
would ‘act if the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York failed to do so. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford to increase its intrastate 
commutation fares in the New York 
City area on or before February 1, 
1951. The I.C.C. order, dated December 
12, also denied a petition whereby the 
New York commission had sought re- 
consideration of the case. 

The case is docketed as No. 30010, 
and the I.C.C.’s report was _ issued 
October 9. It advised that an “appro- 


priate order” would be entered unless 
the New York commission authorized 
the increase within 60 days. The com- 
mutation fares involved are those be- 
tween New York City and New Haven 
stations in Westchester county. (See 
Railway Age of October 21, page 51.) 


Pension-Act Liberalizer 
Planned by the R.L.E.A. 


G. E. Leighty, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, an- 
nounced last week that a bill to in- 
crease benefits under the Railway Re- 
tirement Act will be ready to introduce 
as soon as the next Congress convenes 
in January. The announcement was 
made in the December 9 issue of 
“Labor.” 

It quoted Mr. Leighty as saying that 
“we want to improve the benefits all 
we can without increasing the tax 
rate.” 


Locomotive Maintenance 
Officers Discuss Problems 


Representatives of 15 railroads from 
all sections of the country, including 
both coasts, attended an executive 
committee meeting of the Locomotive 
Maintenance Officers’ Association in 
Chicago on December 7 to discuss the 
most troublesome diesel locomotive 
problems of today from a list of 150 
suggested topics. 

These problems, broken down into 
eight classifications, will be discussed 
at various diesel clubs meeting during 
the remainder of this year, and will be 
reported on at next year’s annual 
L.M.O.A. meeting on September 17, 
18 and 19. 

The eight topic classifications in- 
clude: Diesel electrical, diesel mechan- 
ical. other diesel maintenance, shop 
tools, shop practices, personne] train- 
ing, terminal facilities and material 
reclamation. 


Locomotives for Water- 
Supply Tunnel 


Electrified equipment is helping to 
bore 25 miles through the Catskill 
Mountains to add 300 million gallons 
of water to New York City’s water 
supply. The extension of the Delaware 
Aqueduct is being built by the Walsh 
Construction Company and B. Perini 
& Sons, with electrical equipment co- 
ordinated and engineered by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

For the first time in tunnel con- 
struction history, tube rectifiers are be- 
ing used for locomotive power. D.c. 
conversion equipment was required to 
supply power for trolley operation of 
locomotives used to remove excavated 
material. Overall dimensions of the 
equipment are an important factor, 
since it is necessary to excavate a 
space in the tunnel wall to mount the 
equipment. Upon completion of the 
work, this space has to be filled in 
with concrete. 
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Fourteen trolley-battery, nine-ton, 
275-volt d.c. combination locomotives 
have also been purchased. Trolley pow- 
er will be used to within approximate- 
ly 1,000 ft. of the working area, when 
power will be provided by batteries. 
The trolley-battery locomotives are 
561% in. wide, 61% in: high and 150 
in. long. These smal] dimensions are 
necessary because of the physical 
limitations of the tunnel, which is only 
11] ft., 4 in. in finished diameter. 

G.E. also supplied two automatic 
battery charging equipments for use 
with the battery locomotives which 
were first put in service at the tunnel. 
Each consisted of a d.c. generator and 
multi-cireuit charging panels. 


A.R.E.A. Pictorial Exhibit 
Available in Slide Form 


So that they may be shown before 
interested groups, such as students of 
engineering and members of engineer- 
ing societies, the National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association has had slides 
made of the photographic exhibit of 
engineering progress that was dis- 
played at the 1949 convention of the 
(American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation. Preparation of this exhibit was 
a cooperative venture between the 
\.R.E.A. and the N.R.A.A. Its purpose 
was to illustrate 50 years of progress in 
railway tracks and structures, and in 
equipment and practices used in main- 
taining them. 

The original exhibit was comprised 
of 48 panels, two of which consisted of 
photographs of past presidents of the 
\.R.E.A. Thus, there are 48 slides in 
the set, and to accampany them a brief 
commentary describing each panel has 
been prepared. Requests for slides and 
commentary should be addressed to 
Lewis Thomas, assistant secretary. 
N.R.A.A., 59 E. Van Buren street, Chi- 


cago 5. 


Milwaukee Harbor Found 
Due More Rail Service 


Acting on a complaint filed by the 
City of Milwaukee, Wis., the I.C.C. has 
found that proper development of the 
city’s south harbor terminal requires 
that two railroads have access to the 
area. 

The commission overruled objec- 
tions by the Chicago & North Western 
in finding that the Chicago. Milwaukee. 
St. Paul & Pacific should be permitted 
to extend its so-called Bay View spur 
tracks across the North Western’s 
right-of-way to give the Milwaukee ac- 
cess to the harbor terminal area. The 
commission report said the North 
Western has served the harbor termi- 
nal since 1928, and although the Mil- 
waukee indicated a willingness to serve 
the area also, the former road had re- 
fused to grant permission for the lat- 
ter to cross its tracks and obtain en- 


try. 

The city’s complaint. according to 
the commission, alleged that adequate 
transportation was not being provided 
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CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS is the 
theme of this year’s decoration of the 
Canadian National Central station in 
Montreal, Que. The main display depicts 
a scene in an average North American 
home on Christmas eve. There are also 
scenes depicting Yuletide celebrations 
in the British Isles, France, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Netherlands, Italy and the 


Scandinavian countries. Special lighting 
and music have been arranged on a ro- 
tating system to synchronize with the 
featuring of the various displays. All 
decorations were designed and con- 
structed under supervision of A. L. Sau- 
viat, administrative assistant to the di- 
rector of public relations 





in the terminal area. The city claimed 
that there was undue and unreasonable 
delay in delivery and switching, and 
that the North Western was not pro- 
viding proper and equal facilities fo: 
interchange of traffic destined fo: 
movement over the Milwaukee. 

The city agreed to construct a serv- 
ice track of approximately 2,400 ft. to 
connect with the Milwaukee crossover 


Northern Rail Lines Aid 
Defense, Dingle Says 


The strategic value to the security 
of North America of Canadian rail- 
way lines which extend into the sparse- 
ly populated regions of the far north 
was emphasized by Stanley F. Dingle. 
vice-president, operation, of the Cana- 
dian National, to the New England 
Railroad Club at its annual “Canadian 
night” meeting in Boston, Mass.. on 
December 12. 

“All values,” Mr. Dingle declared, 
“are not metallic and there is profit in 
how securely men sleep at night 
There are men in the Pentagon. in 
Ottawa and Whitehall. who, looking 
at a map of this continent, are thank- 
ing God” that that map shows the C.N. 
lines to Churchill, Man., on Hudson 
bay. and Prince Rupert. B. C., “at the 
gateway to southwestern § Alaska.” 
These far northern territories, he 
added. are the least understood and 
most incompletely appreciated areas of 
the continent; they have potentialities 
and national and continental signifi- 
cance which have been obscured partly 
by events and partly by lack of popular 
understanding. 

Canadian and American railroads, 
Mr. Dingle also said, have much in 


common. “We get plenty of abuse 
and plenty of blame. If that were all, 
it wouldn’t matter very much. We know 
that the nation can’t get along without 
us and at times the people take the 
trouble to tell us so. We get bouquets 
as well as brickbats. What makes it 
tough is that the people don’t always 
act as if we were a vital service. They 
don’t always seem to see that we need 
a fair wage for the work we do... . 
Like you we have to meet competition 
from trucks and buses, airplanes and 
other forms of transportation.” 
Railroads in the United States, he 
continued, “have done better with 
freight rate increases to meet increased 
expenses than we have . . . . Competi- 
tion is all right. When it is fair. Our 
trouble is that, while railroads are 
regulated by federal authority, trucks, 
lor example, are a provincial affair. We 
are hoping for uniform country-wide 
regulation, and have asked the Royal 
Commission on Transportation to take 
some action in its recommendations 
to the government . . . We feel handi 
capped because in Canada we have n 
national transportation policy.” 


Mather Asks “Fair 
Field” for Railways 


“Understanding of the magnitude of 
the service to the nation in the past and 
now, and a fair field for every form of 
transportation, are all the railways 
ask,” W. A. Mather, president of 
the Canadian Pacific, said in a Decem- 
ber 12 address to the Canadian Rail- 
way Club at Montreal, Que. “Given 
these,” he added, “there is nothing in 
the future to stand in the way of our 
providing Canada with the best rail- 
























STEAM LOCOMOTIVES—and “Arm- 
strong” turntables—still have a place 
in railroading. This picture shows one 





of each in action at Irondale, Ont., on 
the Lindsay-Bancroft branch of the 
Canadian National 





way facilities to be found anywhere.” 

The C.P. president told his railroad 
audience that the future holds for them 
a number of challenges, one of which 
“is to continue improving our services 
and at the same time keep our costs 
down to an economic level.” And he 
left with the audience “an unanswered 
question: What happens when a com- 
petitor comes along and either takes 
away the high-rated traffic or forces 
you to reduce your rate on that traf- 
fic, leaving you bearing the burden of 
the low-rated haulage because he can- 
not possibly get his rates down to the 
rail level of rates on that trafic? Is it 
too much to suggest that the shipping 
and consuming public, who are getting 
the benefit of better and_ relatively 
cheaper transportation on their finished 
products and high valued commodi- 
ties, can well afford higher rates on 
low-value commodities ?” 

Competing forms of transportation, 
Mr. Mather noted, have introduced 
“confusing complexities into the overall 
economics of transportation” which 
“in some important respects, touch up- 
on public or governmental policy.” He 
likewise called attention to numerous 
improvements in railway service, but 
pointed out that “these mean money 
a great deal of it. It can come from 
one of two sources investors or the 
users of railways.” 


Waybill Studies 


Three additional waybills studies 
have been issued recently by the Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They are: 

Statement No. 5047, Traffic and Revenue 
in the Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Group (Part II), by Commodity Class, 
Territorial Movement, Length of Haul 
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(Short-Line), and Type of Rate—All 
Termiaations in 1949, 

Statement No. 5048, Traffic and Revenue 
in the Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Group (Part Ill), by Commodity Class, 
Territorial Movement, Length of Haul 
(Short-Line), and Type of Rate—All 
Terminations in 1949. 

Statement No. 5058, Distribution of 
Number of Carloads by Weight Brackets 
for Each Commodity Class by Type of 
Car—Terminations in 1949. 


Tennessee Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has instituted an investigation to 
determine whether undue discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce has 
resulted from refusal of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Tennessee to 
authorize intrastate rate increases in 
line with interstate adjustments ap- 
proved in Ex Parte 166 and Ex Parte 
168. The proceeding, docketed as No. 
30720, was instituted in response to a 
petition filed by railroads operating in 
Tennessee. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended December 9 totaled 766,743 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on December 14. This 
ws an increase of 26,821 cars, or 3.6 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week: an increase of 97.918 cars, or 
14.6 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and a de- 
crease of 16,170 cars, or 2.1 per cent, 
compared with the equivalent 1948 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 2 totaled 739.- 
922 cars; the summary for that week, 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week nee Lreon, December 2 
1 4 


District 1949 1948 
Eastern ...... 119,343 121,523 148,493 
Allegheny... 116,232 133,083 165,118 
Pocahontas ... 54,106 47,412 63,584 
Southern ..... 134,521 121,379 129,512 
Northwestern . 108,113 83,789 100,155 
Central Western 139,686 121,642 128,503 
Southwestern . 67,921 65,095 68,807 


Total Western 
Districts ... 315,720 270,526 297,465 


Total All Roads 739,922 693,923 804,172 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products ... 55,019 49,251 54,044 
Livestock ..... 11,809 11,989 14,174 
Er, he ah 132,607 139,443 163,069 
OS ee 11,931 12, 14,962 
Forest products 47,014 41,010 40,524 
er 34,589 19,508 31,263 
Merchandise 

oo ae 79,378 83,827 102,034 
Miscellaneous . 367,575 336,799 384,111 
December 2 .. 739,922 693,923 804,172 
November 25 . 701,421 664,555 722,936 
November 18 . 837,065 758,972 858,089 
November 11 . 839,612 635,823 871,679 
November 4 .. 862,184 578,981 843,586 


Cumulative total 
weeks .. 36,010,298 33,483,811 39,988,054 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended December 2 totaled 81,434 
cars, compared with 82,333 cars for the 
previous week, and 77,683 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 

December 2, 1950 81,434 32,806 

December 3, 1949 77,683 30,072 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 


December 2, 1950 3,618,555 1,514,692 
December 3, 1949 3,644,960 1,481,832 


October Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the 
American Trucking Associations trans- 
ported in October 4,515,214 tons of 
freight, an increase of 3.9 per cent over 
the previous month’s total of 4,345,830 
tons, and an increase of 28.1 per cent 
above the 3,523,795 tons transported 
in October, 1949. The figures, accord- 
ing to the A.T.A., are based on com- 
parable reports from 286 truckers in 
42 states. 


Alco Gets Order 
For 500 Tanks 


The American Locomotive Company 
has received an army ordnance con- 
tract to manufacture 500 medium tanks 
costing approximately $100,000,000, it 
has been announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The company, the 
announcement said, has been requested 
to begin production at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 


1.C.C. Will Hold Hearing 
On “Jim Crow” Complaint 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will hold public hearings in New 
York City on January 24, 1951, in con- 
nection with the racial discrimination 
complaint filed recently by Lillie Perez. 

The complaint, which is directed 
against the Pennsylvania and the Sea- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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CAST STEEL 
UNDERFRAMES 


AND MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


For Diesel 
Locomotives 
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For every type of Diesel—passenger, freight 
or switcher—COMMONWEALTH trucks for many 
years have proven their outstanding dependability 
and maintenance economy. They provide minimum 


weight with exceptional strength. 


The one-piece cast steel construction of COMMON- 
WEALTH underframes provides great inherent strength 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse 
1500 H. P. Diesel Road Switcher 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 





Commonwealth one-piece 
Cast Steel Underframe 


Commonwealth 6-Wheel Truck 
Arranged With Three Traction Motors 


Great Strength 


Low Upkeep Cost 


Dependable Performance 
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and permanent durability to withstand the severe 
shocks of switching and road service. They are fur- 
nished completely machined and ready for applica- 
tion, increasing production output. In the event of col- 


lisions, damage to power plants is greatly minimized. 


COMMONWEALTH UNDERFRAMES and TRUCKS provide 


maximum availability for your Diesel power. 


EDDYSTONE, PA. 
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UNARCO WOVENSTONE 
LiteON Littl fijpe Gemtlalen 





i Contributing to passenger comfort on the nation’s trains for more than 
| | 25 years—Wovenstone is recognized for its high insulating efficiency, 
ia rugged construction and long life. These qualities are reflected in the 


lower cost of delivering steam heat and hot water to the cars. The 























longer the train, the greater the need for Wovenstone. ) 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended De- 
cember 9 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on 
December 14, as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plain Box 1,273 7,393 
Auto Box 65 35 
Total Box 1,338 7,428 
Gondola 693 2,686 
Hopper 360 1,260 
Covered Hopper 35 80 
Stock 1,041 45 
Flat 115115 356 
Refrigerator 3,578 0 
Other 451 273 





7,611 12,123 





(Continued from page 58) 
board Air Line, alleges that these 
roads violate the Interstate Commerce 
Act by practicing racial segregation 
on their joint through train, the “Silver 
Meteor,” between New York and Tam- 
pa, Fla. (See Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 23, page 42.) 

The New York hearings will be 
conducted by I.C.C. Examiner E. L. 
Boisseree. 


U. S. Chamber Will Hold 
Regional Meetings 


Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
James K. Knudson, administrator of 
the Defense Transport Administration 
are scheduled to address a transpor- 
tation conference sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Oklahoma City. Okla., on 
January 19 and 20, 1951. The confer- 
ence will be the first of a series of 
regional meetings, according to a De- 
cember 13 announcement from the 
chamber. 

Other speakers will include D. P. 
Loomis, chairman of the Association 
of Western Railways; George H. Sha- 
fer, general traffic manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.; D. W. Rentzel, chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board; Charles 
S. Dearing, of the Brookings Institu- 
tion; Dr. Sidney L. Miller, Transporta- 
tion department, University of Pitts- 
burgh; and Harold F. Hammond, man- 
ager of the chamber’s Transportation 
and Communication department. Evans 
A. Nash, of Oklahoma City, who is 
chairman of the chamber’s Committee 
on Transportation and Communication, 
will preside. 

“The principal purpose of the con- 
ference,” Mr. Nash said in the De- 
cember 13 announcement, “is to ex- 
amine the country’s transportation fa- 
cilities with a view to determining ef- 
fective ways to develop and assure a 
stronger and more efficient transporta- 
tion system to meet the uncertain fu- 
ture.” 
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Representatives to the conference will 
come from eight states compris- 
ing the chamber’s Southwestern divi- 
sion; Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 
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RR Presidents to Preside 
At Historical Sessions 


High-ranking railroad officers will 
play an important role in the mid-win- 
ter meeting of the Lexington Group, to 
be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
on December 30, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association. The luncheon, 
which is scheduled for 12:30 p.m., will 
honor the Illinois Central, which is 
celebrating its centennial in 1951. I. C. 
President Wayne A. Johnston will pre- 
side, and the speaker, Robert M. Sut- 
ton of the University of Illinois, will 
discuss the first federal land grant in 
his paper, “The Illinois Central and 
the Southern Connection.” Discussion 
of the paper will be led by Tom Clark. 
of the University of Kentucky, and 
Carlton Corliss, the historian of the 
I. C., will be on hand. 

At the morning session. starting at 
10 am., presided over by L. C. 
Sprague, president of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, W. G. Rector, of the 
Forest Products History Foundation, 
will discuss “Railroad Logging in the 
Lake States.” J. H. Poore, vice-president 
of the Northern Pacific, will lead the 
discussion. The second paper of the 
morning session will be a discussion 
of “Railroad Administration in World 
War II,” by D. S. Ballantine, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The discussion will be led by Ralph 
Budd, chairman of the Chicago Transit 
Authority and former president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


The American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents wil! hold 
its next annual convention in Chicago 
on June 12, 13, and 14, 1951, it was 
decided at a meeting of the executive 
committee in Chicago last week. Plans 
for the program and entertainment 
were discussed, resulting in a decision 
to give increased emphasis to discus- 
sion of problems of interest to all su- 
perintendents as a contribution toward 
the national defense effort. 


Charles W. Bryan. Jr., president of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, has been elect- 
ed a director of the American Stan- 
dards Association to serve a three- 
year term beginning January 1, 1951. 


The New York division of Rail- 
road Enthusiasts, Inc., wil! hold its 
next meeting on December 19. at 7:45 













































p.m., in the Williamson Library, room 
5646, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. James Timperley, chief repre- 
sentative of the South African Rail- 
ways, and C. E. Taylor, advisory en- 
gineer of that system, will be the guest 
speakers. 


W. H. S. Stevens, director of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, delivered an address at the 
anual dinner of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Accounting Association, which 
was held December 11 in Baltimore. 
Md. Dr. Stevens discussed “I.C.C. 
Statistics and the Importance of their 
Accuracy.” 


The 27th annual meeting of the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will be held on January 10 and 
11, in the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
The guest speaker on the llth will be 
W. S. Tower, president of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute. 


The Railway Business Women’s 
Association of Metropolitan New 
York has recently been organized. 
Gloria Santomauro, of the New York 
Central, founder and charter member 
of the New York club, has been elect- 
ed its first president. 


John W. Barriger, III, president of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville; George A. Kelly, vice-president 
of the Pullman Company; and Leroy 
Kramer, (retired) of the General 
American Transportation Corporation. 
have been elected directors of the 
Transportation Association of 
America. 


OVERSEAS 





Asia Development Plan 
To Cost $5.2 Billion 


Expenditure of about $5,200,000,000. 
approximately 34 per cent of which 
would be devoted to transport and 
communications, was forecast in a six- 
year program for economic develop- 
ment of south and southeast Asia, re- 
cently announced by seven countries in 
the British Commonwealth. The target 
of the “Colombo plan,” as it has come 
to be known, is to increase land under 
cultivation in the area by 13 million 
acres, produce six million more tons 
of food grains, and increase electric 
generating capacity by more than one 
million kilowatts. 

Development projects have been 
blueprinted for India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Malaya, Singapore and British 
North Borneo, but the plan attaches 
importance to bringing in other coun- 
tries of the area and putting the entire 
program into a world context. Of total 
planned capital outlay, $2,200,000,000 
would be found internally and $3,000.- 
000.000 would have to come from out- 
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side. Nearly one-fourth the “foreign” 
capital would be provided in the form 
of release by the United Kingdom of 
sterling balances owned by the coun- 
tries concerned. If the program is to 
be carried out in full, the cooperation 
of other governments, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and private investors in other 
countries will be necessary, it is said. 


Pakistan.—This country’s govern- 
ment has announced plans to spend 
over 25,000,000 rupees (about $7,806,- 
000), for railway improvement during 
the next six years, according to Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Approximately 1,- 
000 new freight cars, 200 new locomo- 
tives, 300 new coaches and 3,000,000 
new ties are to be purchased, as well as 
additional shop machinery. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


M. G. DeForest, whose appoint- 
ment as eastern railroads sales repre- 
sentative in the national accounts de- 
partment of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company was reported in Railway 
{ge of November 25, page 58, has 
been appointed manager of the railroad 
division—east, with headquarters at 
26 Broadway, New York. Mr. De- 
Forest received a B.A. degree from 
the University of Minnesota, School 
of Engineering, and represented sev- 
eral engineering firms in New York 
City until 1933, when he joined So- 
cony-Vacuum in the industrial and 
commercial fields. In 1937 he became 





a registered professional engineer 
qualified for mechanical and structural 
work, and from 1942 to 1946 served 


in the United States Army as a lieu- 
tenant colonel of engineers. At the 
end of World War II he returned to 
Socony-Vacuum and in 1948 was as- 
signed to the railroad division as chief 
engineer. 


J. E. Vaughn, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of all sales of 
the Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Company and _ its 
subsidiaries, with direct supervision 
over all sales offices. Mr. Vaughn’s 
headquarters will be in Chicago. 


The Optimus Equipment Com- 
pany, Matawan, N. J., has purchased 
the Cireo Products Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which purchase in- 
cludes, among other things, the trade- 
marks, patents, and sales rights of the 
Circo corporation. Circo manufactur- 
ing operations will be moved to Mata- 
wan and will be known as the Circo 
division of Optimus. 


Walter A. McLean has been ap- 
pointed manager of erection of the In- 
dustrial Brownhoist Corporation, 
Bay City, Mich., succeeding the late 
John J. Schreck. Mr. Mclean for- 
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merly worked in a sales and service 
capacity at Philadelphia, Pa. 


John W. Pennington, formerly 
staff engineer for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the piston 
ring department of the Koppers Com- 
pany. He will be responsible for de- 
sign and metallurgy of Koppers Amer- 
ican hammered piston rings; all shops 
and field testing: supervision of re- 
search activities; and customer con- 
tacts of an engineering nature. Mr. 
Pennington joined the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company as a student engineer and, 
from 1941 to 1946 was a research en- 
gineer, specializing on internal com- 
bustion engines — lubrication, engine 
wear, pistons. and piston rings. He 
was appointed staff engineer in 1946. 


William L. Cunningham has 
been appointed district sales manager 
of the Bendix Radio division, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, at Chicago. 
He succeeds Robert B. Barnhill, 
who has been transferred to Baltimore, 
Md.. to manage the mobile and auto- 
motive radio sales department on a 
national scale. Since 1947. Mr. Cun- 
ningham has served as a sales engineer 
at the Chicago office of Bendix and, 
prior to that, he was service manager 
at the main plant in Baltimore. Dur- 
ing the war. Mr. Cunningham was 
granted a leave of absence to go to 
England. where he assisted the British 
Air Commission in procurement of 
electronic equipment. 

Robert E. Owen has been appoint- 
ed district manager in the southwest 
for Gar Wood Industries, Ine., 
Wayne, Mich. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





FREIGHT CARS 


126,870 Freight Cars 
On Order on December 1 


Freight-train cars on order on De- 
cember 1 totaled 126,870. including 
35.358 on order from railroad shops. 
compared with 122,148 on order on 
November 1 and 14,146 on December 
1, 1949, according to a joint announce- 
ment by the American Railway Car 
Institute and the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. Freight-train cars or- 
dered in November, the announcement 
said, numbered 10,573, including 1,000 
ordered from railroad shops. compared 
with October orders for 21,893, which 
included 4.816 ordered from railroad 
shons. Deliveries last month totaled 
5.791, including 2,439 delivered by rail- 
road shops. compared with October 
deliveries of 5,501 cars, which included 


3.057 delivered by railroad shops. The 
accompanying table lists by types all 
cars ordered and delivered in Novem- 
ber and those on order on December 1. 


Type Ordered Delivered " Order 
ec. 1, 
Nov., 1950 Nov., 1950 1950 

Box-Auto —-- 201 2,019 
Box-Plain 4,967 3,479 49,407 
Caboose -—-— 2 442 
Flat 50 5 3,936 
Gondola 2,534 1,339 29,316 
Hopper 655 156 21,436 
Covered Hopper 206 203 4,668 
Refrigerator 400 28 6,281 
Tank 1,761 291 7,865 
Other -_—— 87 1,500 
Total 10,573 5,791 126,870 


The Atlantic Coast Line has or- 
dered 18 dump cars from the Magor 
Car Corporation. 


The Central of Georgia has or- 
dered 300 50-ton box cars and 200 50- 
ton gondola cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
and 25 70-ton covered hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville has ordered 50 50-ton flat 
cars from the Greenville Steel Car 
Company. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific has ordered 42 50- 
ton box cars from the Pullman-Stan- 
dard Car Manufacturing Company at 
an estimated cost of $222,000. Delivery 
is scheduled for the third quarter of 
1951. 


The Clinchfield has ordered 40 70- 
ton covered hopper cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Columbia, Newberry & Lau- 
rens has ordered 50 50-ton box cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
at an approximate cost of $300,000. 
Delivery is scheduled for the third 
quarter of 1951. 


The Cuyahoga Valley has ordered 
100 70-ton gondola cars from the 
Magor Car Corporation at an approxi- 
mate cost of $600,000. Delivery is 
scheduled for July, 1951. 


The Grand Trunk Western is 
inquiring for 500 50-ton box cars, half 
of which are to be 4014-ft. long and 
half 5014-ft. long. A report that 
the road might purchase up to 1,400 
freight cars of various types was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue, page 63. 


The Illinois Central has ordered 
1.000 50-ton gondola cars from its own 
shops and nine dump cars from the 
Magor Car Corporation. 


The Norfolk Southern has or- 
dered five 70-ton covered cement hop- 
per cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


The Seaboard Air Line has or- 
dered 1,125 freight-train cars costing 
$6,000,000. Five hundred 50-ton box 
cars will be built by the Pullman-Stan- 
dard Car Manufacturing Company; 
300 70-ton hopper cars and 300 50- 
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New Commuter Cars on the Rock Island’s Chicago 
Suburban Service (above) are the /ast word in pas- 
senger convenience and comfort. The center entrance 
is normal-step height. Passenger movement from 
car to car is unobstructed by vestibules. There’s 
fluorescent lighting, and air conditioning or filtered- 
air ventilation. And smooth-acting A.S.F. Simplex 
Clasp Brakes provide reliable Power to Stop! 

In use since November, 1949, this Diesel-powered 
equipment (there are Simplex Clasp Brakes on the 
locomotives, too) has operated in snows and icing 
conditions—in wet weather and dry—with unimpaired 
dependability. On suburban service, as on high- 
speed Streamliners, Simplex Unit Cylinder Clasp 
Brakes always mean year-round operating efficiency. 


Streamlined, Lightweight 
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UNIT CYLINDER CLASP BRAKES 


“Under Virtually Every Streamliner’ 


Helps Keep Revenue Rolling Profitably 
on All Types of Passenger Equipment! 











Well over 90% of all passenger 
cars purchased by U.S. railroads dur- 
ing the past four years are equipped 
with Simplex Unit Cylinder Clasp 
Brakes. 250% braking ratio, plus 
high braking efficiency, makes every 
stop in well below distance limits. 
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ton high-side gondola cars by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company at Sparrows 
Point, Md.; and 25 cabooses by the 
roads own shops. Legh R. Powell, 
Jr., president, said the cabooses will 
be the first built in Seaboard shops. 
Their construction, he added, will pro- 
vide experience for use in considering 
adoption of a policy of building other 
types of cars in the shops. 


The St. Louis Southwestern has 
ordered 100 50-ton 4014-ft. box cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. Contracts also are 
being negotiated for an additional 100 
50-ton 40%%-ft. box cars, 75 50-ton 
50144-ft. box cars and 75 70-ton cov- 
ered hopper cars. Deliveries of all 
these cars are scheduled between 
June, 1951, and September. The cov- 
ered hoppers are those the road in- 
tends to order from the American Car 
& Foundry Co., as reported in Rail- 
way Age of November 4, page 93. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Atlantic Coast Line has pur- 
chased five twin-unit dining cars from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at an approxi- 
mate cost of $1,150,000. Three otf the 
twin-unit cars were built by the Budd 
Company and two by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
The twin-unit cars, delivery of which 
is expected this month, will be used 
on the “West Coast Champion,” oper- 
ating between New York and Florida. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has 
ordered 11 diesel-electric locomotive 
units for delivery by July, 1951. Five 
2,250-hp. passenger units were ordered 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation; four 1.- 
600-hp. road-switching units from Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.; and two 1,600-hp. 
road-switching units from the American 
Locomotive-General Electric Compan- 


1es, 


The Texas & Pacifie has been 
authorized to purchase 34 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units, as follows: Six 
3-unit 4,500-hp., four 2-unit 3,000-hp. 
and one 1,500-hp. freight locomotives: 
two 1,500-hp. road-switching units and 
five 1,200-hp. switching units. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Atlantic Coast Line has an- 
nounced plans to widen the scope of 
its projected use of two-way VHF 
radio in yards to expedite movement 
of freight. Radio equipment has been 
ordered from the Bendix Radio divi- 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion for nine locomotives and for yard 
offices at Waycross, Ga., to augment 
earlier orders for equipment to be 
used in yards at Lakeland, Fla., Tam- 
pa, Jacksonville and Florence. S. C. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio has or- 
dered from the Bendix Radio division 
of the Bendix Aviation Corporation 
two-way adjacent-channel radio equip- 
ment, to be installed on freight trains 
and in several way stations between 
Connellsville, Pa., and Fairmont, W. 
Va. When installed, it will enable way- 
side operators to talk directly with 
the crews of moving trains, in addition 
to providing radio-telephone facilities 
between cabooses and locomotives of 
trains, 


SIGNALING 


The Chicago Great Western has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. material to rehabilitate auto- 
matic signaling on approximately 53 
mi. of single track between MclIntire, 
Iowa, and West Concord, Minn. The 
order includes style H-2 searchlight 
signals, relays, transformers. and 
housings. Field installation will be 
handled by railroad forces. 


CAR SERVICE 





L.C.C. Service Order No. 869, effec- 
tive from December 14 through April 
30, 1951, unless otherwise modified, 
restricts the use of refrigerator or 
RS-type cars for movements other 
than perishable freight. These cars may 
not be used for commodities not listed 
in Item 1130 of the Perishable Protec- 
tive Tariff. 

Six exceptions are provided, author- 
izing use of refrigerator cars for the 
following purposes: 

(1) Non-perishable commodities moving 
westbound under transcontinental tariffs 
may be loaded in PFE and SFRD cars 
if destined to south coast points in Cali- 
fornia; or such commodities may be moved 
in BRE, FGE, FWD, NP, NRC, PFE, and 
WFE cars if destined to northern points 
on the coast. 

(2) Railroad freighthouse merchandise 
(l.c.l.) when moving in the direction of 
the empty movement to destinations of 
1,000 mi. or more; or moving in PFE and 
SFRD cars when loaded by railroads at 
Chicago, Ill., and destined to Missouri 
River points and beyond. 

(3) Empty beer containers. 

(4) Commodities destined for Mexico 
when loaded in PFE RS-type refrigerator 
cars and covered by permits issued under 
Car Service Division Embargo No. 400. 

(5) Fruit and vegetable containers and 
box shooks moving from points in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California to destina- 
tions in California; or moving wholly 
within the state of Washington. 

(6) Pop corn. 

In addition to these exceptions, the 
1.C.C. order provides that special per- 
mits may be issued “to meet specific 
needs or exceptional circumstances.” 

Service Orders No. 870 and 871 have 
been issued by the I.C.C. to limit the 
free time allowed on cars held for load- 
ing or unloading at points of transfer 
between cars and vessels or storage. 


Order No. 870 relates to cars held at 
ports for loading; it applies to box 
cars, and limits to 5 days the free time 
on such cars. No. 871 relates to cars 
held at ports for unloading; it applies 
to all types of freight cars and limits the 
free time to 7 days. Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays are to be excluded in the 
computation of the free time; and, in 
that connection, the service order (No. 
856) which has provisions requiring 
that Saturdays and Sundays be counted 
in the computation of demurrage was 
amended to exempt from such _ provi- 
sions the cars covered by Orders No. 
870 and 871. The latter, as well as the 
amendment to No. 856, were schedu'ed 
to become effective December 15. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The 
1.C.C. has reinstated the Division 4 
report which authorized this road to 
abandon its branch line between New- 
burg, Iowa, and Laurel. (See Rail- 
way Age of October 28, page 182.) 
The authorization had been suspended 
indefinitely after parties protesting the 
abandonment filed a petition for re- 
consideration of the case. The commis- 
sion has now denied that petition. 





Application has been filed with the 


[.C.C. by: 

GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—To abandon 20.9 mi. 
of line and 3.1 mi. of passing and switching 
tracks, between Carrollton, Ill., and East Hardin. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—To abandon 2.7 mi. of 
its South Barre branch, from a point near Barre 
Junction, Vt., to the end of the line. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To abandon its ferry 
across the Ohio river between Ripley, Ohio, and 
South Ripley, Ky. The ferry, which handles both 
freight and passenger traffic, has been in opera- 
tion since 1888. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—To 


abandon 6,514 ft. of its Union Depot line be- 
tween Clayton, Mo., and University City. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Work is continuing on this com- 
pany’s new freight line into Denver, 
Colo. (see Railway Age of June 24), 
with a contract for construction of a 
three-span steel and concrete bridge at 
the Union Pacific’s double-track line 
where it crosses over the new freight 
line awarded to J. H. & N. M. Mona- 
ghan & Associated Cos., of Derby, 
Colo. ($53,000); and a contract for 
construction of substructure for a 
three-span steel and concrete bridge at 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 
main track crossing over the new line 
to List & Weatherly Construction Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo.. at an estimated 
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rravelers everywhere ... young and old . . . know Chessie, famous trademark 
of the C & O.. .one of America’s most progressive railroads. The same 
travelers ... and millions more ... know the name Dixie Cup. 





To the deluxe appointments and handsomely styled interiors of the C & O 
streamliners, Dixie Cups add a finishing touch in passenger convenience and 
comfort. And seeing Dixie Cups en route is like meeting old friends, for Dixies 
are the most popular of all paper cups. 


Like other leading railroads the C & O takes pride in offering its passen- 
gers the best of everything. That includes Dixie Cups and the modern cup 
dispensing equipment made by Dixie to meet all installation and service 
requirements. 











SPECIAL IMPRINTING OF 
CUPS WITH YOUR INSIGNIA, | 
SLOGAN, NAME OR OTHER 7 
MESSAGE TO YOUR ORDER. a 
Write to Railroad Depart- 

ment, Dixie Cup Company, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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cost of ($40,600). In addition, a timber 
and steel bridge, consisting of 21 pan- 
els of pile trestle, and one 47-ft. and 
one 70-ft. deck plate girder span, 
over the Burlington ditch and Platte 
river, is being built at an estimated 
cost of $27,000 by the Monaghan 
group. 

At Davenport, Iowa, the two-story 
office and garage building for the 
Railway Express Agency (reported by 
Railway Age on June 24) is being 
built by the John Soller Construction 
Company of that city, who are also 
carrying out repairs and remodeling of 
the adjacent passenger station, at a 
total estimated cost of $140,400. A 
rail freight transfer terminal and office 
building is being constructed at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by the Interstate Con- 
struction Company, of that city, to 
cost an estimated $315,500. A masonry- 
type passenger station is being con- 
structed at Hutchinson, Kan., by the 
N. F. English Construction Company 
of Hutchinson. The structure will be 
29 ft. by 128 ft. and will cost an esti- 
mated $78,000. A concrete drop table 
pit is being constructed at the El Reno. 
Okla., diesel shop by the Industrial 
Construction Company, of Oklahoma 
City, to cost about $26,000. 


FINANCIAL 


Canadian Pacifie.—New Direc- 
tors.—James Muir of Montreal, Que., 
president of the Royal Bank of Cana- 
da, R. J. Dinning of Calgary, Alta., 
president of the Burns Company, and 
H. E. Sellers of Winnipeg, Man.., presi- 
dent and general manager of Federal 
Grain, Ltd., have been appointed to 
this road’s board of directors. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Control of Peoria & Bureau Valley. 
—The I.C.C. has granted authority for 
this road t» acquire control of the 47- 
mi. P.&B.V. through ownership of capi- 
tal stock. The Rock Island owns 6,674 
shares, or approximately 44.5 per cent, 
of the 15,000 shares outstanding, and 
operates the P.&B.V. property under a 
perpetual lease dating from 1854. Divi- 
sion 4 noted that this proceeding “in- 
volves only control of the corporation,” 
but imposed a condition that Rock Is- 
land may not purchase more than 2,000 
additional shares of P.&B.V. stock. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—Trackage 
Rights Into Birmingham, Ala—The 
I.C.C. has reopened for further hear- 
ing the proceedings in which this road 
proposes to acquire a new route into 
Birmingham, Ala. (See Railway Age 
of May 13, page 68). The new hearing 
was requested by the Southern, the 
Alabama Great Southern, and the 
New Orleans & Northeastern. In a 
petition to the I-C.C. the latter roads 
said they wished to submit additional 
evidence in the case, “contradicting, 


amplifying or correcting” certain ex- 
hibits and testimony filed by G.M.&0O. 
and the Louisville & Nashville. The 
further hearing has been scheduled for 
January 11, 1951, and will be held in 
Washington, D.C., before Examiner 
Lyle. 


Long Island.—New Trustee Ap- 
pointed.—William Henry Draper, Jr., 
vice-president of Dillon, Read & Co., 
has been appointed trustee of this com- 
pany by U. S. District Judge Harold 
M. Kennedy, who has jurisdiction over 
reorganization proceedings for the rail- 
road. As reported on page 66 of last 
week’s Railway Age, Mr. Draper was 
recommended for the position by the 
special commission which was ap- 
pointed following the November 22 
wreck at Kew Gardens, N. Y., to study 
the operation and finances of the rail- 
road. If his appointment is approved 
by the I.C.C., Mr. Draper will succeed 
David E. Smucker and Hunter L. De- 
latour, whose resignations as trustees 
were reported on page 73 of the Rail- 
way Age of December 2. 


Wisconsin Central.—Reorganiza- 
tion—I.C.C. Examiner Homer H. 
Kirby has recommended in a proposed 
report that the commission modify this 
road’s plan of reorganization as ap- 
proved by Division 4 on June 3, 1947. 
Among other things, Examiner Kirby 
would change the effective date of the 
plan from July 1, 1947, to January 1, 
1951, and he would increase the re- 
organized company’s total capitaliza- 
tion from $46.8 million to $55.2 mil- 
lion (as compared to the existing 
$68.7 million). 

Following the commission’s former 
report in 1947, various bondholding 
groups asked for further hearings and 
Division 4 reopened the case in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. The report of Examiner 
Kirby resulted from the reopened pro- 
ceedings, and reflects “new evidence 
on many important issues and aspects” 
in the case. 

In general, the modifications recom- 
mended by the examiner are based on 
improvements in the road’s financial 
situation since the initial hearings in 
1945. The new capitalization would be 
divided between debt and stock in the 
amounts of $34,226,671, and $21,021.- 
700 respectively. On this basis, annual 
charges under Examiner Kirby’s rec- 
ommendations would amount to $1,- 
614,105, as compared to $1,165,758 
under the 1947 plan. 

Other changes from the original 
plan, as proposed by the examiner. 
would place the road’s new first mort- 
gage bonds on a fixed interest basis 
rather than on contingent interest. 
Holders of the present first general 
mortgage bonds would receive $14.,; 
765,000 in new bonds, representing full 
payment of their claims. 

The modified plan also would pro- 
vide for the creation of “property re- 
placement funds,” one for equipment 
and one for fixed property. Such funds 
would permit the new company in the 
future to make property replacements 


out of earnings, with cash earmarked 
for that purpose. As in the 1947 plan, 
Examiner Kirby would dismiss the 
claims of unsecured creditors and the 
holders of the road’s preferred and 
common stocks as having no value. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
LCC. by: 


INTERSTATE.—To assume liability for $700,000 
of series H equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part 200 steel hopper cars. These cars, to be 
constructed in company shops, would cost ap- 
proximately $4,000 each, making the total cost 
about ,000. The certificates would be dated 
March 1, 1951, and would mature in 10 annual 
installments of $70,000 each, beginning March 
1, 1952. They would bear interest at 234 per 
cent, and would be sold by competitive bids. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—To issue 
and sell 33,770 shares of $100 par common 
stock, to be offered to present stockholders at 
the rate of one share for each ten shares held. 
The price at which the stock is to be offered 
would be set at a later date. Recent fluctuations 
in the market price of the road’s stock, coupled 
with uncertain political and economic conditions 
that may affect the price, make it impossible to 
fix a definite price substantially in advance of 
the actual offering, the road said. 

The stock weal be issued against a portion 
of the uncapitalized additions and betterments 
made by the road between January 1, 1945, 
and December 31, 1946. Proceeds from the sale 
of the stock would be used to reimburse the 
road’s treasury for expenditures made in con- 
nection with these additions and betterments. 

At present the road has 337,434.9 shares of 
common stock outstanding. On the road’s out- 
standing 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
there are dividend arrears of $45 a share. These 
accruals have been reduced from approximately 
$87 a share since December 31, 1945. 

Division 4 of the ICC has authorized: 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—To issue 
and sell $1,000,000 of series A first mortgage 
bonds, bearing fixed interest at 3 per cent and 
contingent interest at 1 per cent. The bonds are 
a part of those authorized in connection with the 
road’s reorganization, and have been held in 
the company’s treasury. They are dated January 
1, 1943, and will mature January 1, 1993. They 
are to be sold at not less than 95 and accrued 
interest from July 1, 1950. Proceeds from sale 
of these bonds will be used to reimburse the 
road for $576,875 used in redeeming first mort- 
gage bonds of the Denver & Salt Lake, and for 
other sums used in prepaying a collateral note 
of the D. & R.G.W. to the Chase National Bank 
of New York. : 

MONTOUR.—To issue an unsecured promissory 
note of $200,000 to finance in part three new 
diesel-electric switching locomotives costing ap- 
proximately $302,103. (See Railway Age of No- 
vember 4, e 94.) The note, to be dated De- 
cember 1, will be purchased by the Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co. at par and accrued 
interest. It will bear interest at 21/2 cent, 
and will mature in eight semi-annual _install- 
ments of $25,000 each, inning June 1, 195 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—To 
assume liability for $3,120,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part 35 diesel- 
electric locomotives costing approximately 
$3,931,199. (See Railway Age of November 25, 
page 64). The certificates, to be dated December 
15, will mature in 30 semiannual installments 
of $104,000 each, beginning June 15, 1951. Divi- 
sion 4's report eppro a selling price of 
99.821 with interest at 21/2 4 cent — the bid 
of Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and three asso- 
ciates — which will make the average annual 
cost of the proceeds approximately 2.53 per cent. 
The certi cates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.6 to 2.65 per cent, accord- 
ing to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able January 1, 1951, to holders of record De- 
cember 20. 

Canadian Pacific.—common, $1, payable in 
Canadian funds February 28, 1951, to holders 
of record December 29. 

Chicago & North Western.—common (resumed), 
$1.50; 5% preferred, $2.65, both payable De- 
cember 27, to holders of record December 15. 

Chicago South Shore & South Bend.—common, 
25¢ quarterly, payable December 15, to holders 
of record December 5. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western.—$2, semi- 
annual, payable January 5, 1951, to holders of 
record December 20. 

Iinois Central Leased Lines.—4% guaranteed, 
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$2, semiannual, payable January 1, 1951, to 
holders of record December 11. 

Ilinois Terminal.—common, 20¢, quarterly, 
payable February 1, 1951, to holders of record 
January 10, 1951. 

Northern Central.—$2, semiannual, payable 
rene ~ 15, 1951, to holders of record Decem- 

r dl 

Norwich & Worcester.—8% preferred, $2, 
quarterly, payable January 2, 1951, to holders 
of record December 15. 

Pittsfield & North Adams.—$2.50, semiannual, 
payable January 2, 1951, to holders of record 
December 15. 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia.—common, 35¢, 
payable December 22 to holders of record De- 
cember 11. 

Texas & Pacific.—common, $1, quarterly; $1, 
extra, both payable December 28 to holders 
of record December 21. 


Security Price Averages 


Dec. Last Last 
12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 52.12 48.40 40.01 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 96.92 96.00 88.20 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





EXECUTIVE 


H. L. Balser, auditor and secretary- 
treasurer of the BAMBERGER at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been appointed 
vice-president, to succeed George E. 
Giles, who has resigned but will con- 
tinue as director. Mr. Balser has also 
been appointed general manager. 


Downing B. Jenks, vice-president 
and general manager of the CHicaco 
& Eastern ILrinols, resigned from that 
position on December 1 to accept the 
newly created position of assistant 
vice-president, Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp 
& Paciric. Mr. Jenks, who is 34, was 
born in Portland, Ore., and was gradu- 





Downing B. Jenks 


ated from Yale University in 1937. He 
entered railroad service on July 1 of 
that year on the New York division of 
the Pennsylvania. From 1938 to 1948. 
he held such positions as division en- 
gineer, trainmaster and division super- 
intendent on various divisions of the 
Great Northern. Between 1942 and 
1945, Mr. Jenks served in the United 
States Army as superintendent of car 
service and assistant general superin- 


tendent of the Military Railway Serv- 
ice in North Africa, Italy, France and 
Germany. Prior to coming to the 
C.&E.1. in October, 1948, he served 
as superintendent of the Spokane divi- 
sion of the G.N. at Spokane, Wash. 


Paul J. Kindler has been named 
assistant to the president of the Erie, 
and John J. Straut has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president for oper- 
ations and maintenance, both with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Kindler was born at Hun- 
tington, Ind., and joined the Erie 
there as a stenographer in 1914. He 
served as trainmaster’s clerk, transpor- 
tation accountant and division clerk at 
Huntington until 1935, when he was 





Paul J. Kindler 


promoted to chief clerk to the general 
manager of the Western district at 
Youngstown. Ohio. In 1939 Mr. Kin- 
dler was appointed assistant supervi- 
sor of the wage bureau in Cleveland 
and in 1948 became chief clerk to the 
vice-president for personnel. He was 
appointed chief clerk to the president 
a year ago. 

Mr. Straut was born at Paterson, 
N. J., and entered railroad service in 
1916 as a clerk for the superinten- 
dent of the New York, Susquehanna & 





John J. Straut 


Western, then operated by the Erie. 
He held various clerical and secretarial 
positions in the maintenance, engineer- 
ing, signal and stores departments in 


the Eastern district until the Erie 
moved its headquarters to Cleveland 
in 1931. He then became contract clerk 
for the operating department at Cleve- 
land. Mr. Straut was named secretary 
to the vice-president for operations in 
1933, contract assistant in 1940, and 
chief clerk to the vice-president in 


1946. 


Carlos J. McDonald, assistant to 
the president of the SourHEeRN Pacir- 
ic, will retire on December 31, after 
more than 45 years of service with the 
company. Mr. McDonald will be suc- 
ceeded by L. B. Young, who is now 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Paciric Motor Truckinc Com- 
PANY, a subsidiary of the railroad. In 
his new position Mr. Young will have 
supervision over the company’s high- 
way trucking operations, mail and ex- 
press traffic, and land and real estate 
matters. H. J. Walker, executive as- 
sistant, will be advanced to the position 
of assistant to the president, and will 
take over supervision of certain of the 
company’s subsidiaries, become chair- 
man of the system committee on in- 
surance, and assume other assigned 
duties. 


Harold J. McKenzie, chief engi- 
neer of the SouTHERN Paciric Lines 
iN TEXAS AND LoulsIANA, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of the 
St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN, effective 
January 1, 1951, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Herbert H. Siddall was appointed 
acting general auditor of the Cuicaco, 
Rock Istanp & Paciric on December 
1. Mr. Siddall succeeds A. J. Messer- 
smith, who is presently on leave of 
absence and whose retirement will take 
effect after the first of the year. 


Allen T. Shott, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of the 
BAMBERGER at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and H. B. Olsen has been appointed 
assistant auditor. 


OPERATING 


Fred W. Ferguson, who has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
the St. Louis SouTHWESTERN, with 
headquarters at Tyler, Tex., as reported 
in the November 4 Railway Age, was 
born near Huntsville, Tex., on March 
25, 1891. He began railroading in 1905 
with the International-Great Northern 
(part of the Missouri-Pacific Lines) as 
a messenger boy at Huntsville. holding 
various positions with the road until 
1913. Subsequently he joined the Cot- 
ton Belt as assistant extra gang fore- 
man, and since that time has served 
continuously with the same road ex- 
cept from 1917 to 1919, when he was 
in the Engineers’ Reserve Corps of 
the U. S. Army. After being detailed to 
(Continued on page 73) 
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“Feathin Touchy 


on New New York Central Commuter Cars 


New standards of comfort are being set on New York Central’s 
new air-contitioned commuter cars. Not the least of their 
many refinements is the instantaneous and uniform-acting 
electro-pneumatic brake system supplied by the New York 


Air Brake Company. 


It is not unusual for passengers to remain seated—blissfully 
unaware that they have reached their destination—so smoothly 
do these brakes bring the train to a stop. These rapid-acting, 
positive-pressure brakes also play an important role in main- 
taining precise schedules. The New York Central’s fleet of 
100 modern air-conditioned cars brings to a host of commuters 
a new concept of comfortable short-haul transportation. 


The New York Air 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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*Central of New Jersey 


*Kansas City Southern 
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A card system that keeps railroads’ stock records perpetually up to date. 


A system that provides a workable method for controlled inventory, tarlored to 


the railroads’ own requirement. 


Adequate parts information. 


A system which reduces railroad Diesel stockkeeping tume and expense. 


Put this double-purpose record system to 
work for your railroad. Let Electro-Motive 
supply you with the new Electro-Motive 
Diesel Locomotive parts inventory cards— 
and keep them perpetually up to date with 
the latest parts information. Whenever parts 
changes are made at La Grange, you get new 
imprinted cards automatically. This system 
keeps your EMD Diesel parts records on the 
same current basis as our seven nation-wide 
parts centers. 


ELECTRO-MOT 


GENERAL 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


MOTORS 


But, that’s only part of this EMD plus 
service. This card system provides a practical 
formula for a controlled inventory—tailored 
as you want it. You set your own inventory 
ceiling and order according to the usage 
formula. 


It’s so simple anyone can operate it. We’ll 
even help you install it—and it’s yours for 
the asking—no charge. Write for full partic- 
ulars of what it can do for you. 


\T 


LA GRANGE,ILL. 






























FACTS...NOT FICTION! 


the best 
answer to 


grain shippers 
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Signode One-Piece Grain Doors 
Easily Applied by One Man! 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


Railroad Sales Division 


2637 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, IIlinois 


Signode One-Piece Grain Doors are 


/ 
here S why. os 1. sturdily made of strong steel 


strapping scientifically spaced between 
laminations of heavy, water-repellent, 
kraft liner board. 


? Signode One-Piece Grain Doors are 
* constructed to permit ONE MAN to 
erect them. Only two of these doors are 
needed to cooper a car. 


3 Signode One-Piece Grain Doors are 
¢ leakproof. Weight of load seals 
bottom and sides. They are available in 
6-foot heights, and weigh only 14 Ibs. 


4 Signode One-Piece Grain Doors 
¢ eliminate need for heavy barricades 
...end splintering and breaking of 
barricades that often clog car doors... 
no protruding nails to injure workers. 


5 Signode One-Piece Grain Doors are 
¢ quickly and easily opened. A blow 
with an ax or hatchet on top strap starts 
grain flow. When last strap is cut, doors 
fold back out of the way. 


6 APPROVED by Association of 
¢ American Railroads—Pamphlet No. 
36 — revised. 


For further information write 


IGHODE 





Offices coast to coast: 

In Canada: Canadian Steel 
Strapping Co., Ltd. 

Foreign subsidiaries and 
distributors world wide. 
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(Continued from page 68) 

various points in Texas as clerk-tele- 
grapher, in 1919 Mr. Ferguson became 
train dispatcher at Mt. Pleasant, Tex.. 
and in 1921 was appointed chief clerk 
to assistant superintendent at Tyler. 
He later served as division agent and 
assistant chief dispatcher at that point 
until 1928, when he was assigned to 





Fred W. Ferguson 


special work coordinating rail and road 
service. In 1932 Mr. Ferguson became 
assistant chief dispatcher at Tyler, and. 
in 1934, assistant superintendent on the 
Texas division, being transferred in 
1938 to the Northern division. He was 
advanced to superintendent at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., in 1946, from which _posi- 
tion he was recently promoted. 


The Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINo!s 
has appointed Joseph T. Theby, su- 
perintendent, as general manager. Mr. 
Theby replaces Downing B. Jenks, 
whose resignation on December 1 to 
become assistant vice-president—opera- 
tions of the Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & 
Paciric is recorded elsewhere in this 
issue. Albert W. Schroeder, chief 
engineer of the C.&E.I., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent in Mr. Theby’s 
place. 


T. E. Griswold, superintendent of 
the Eastern division of the Texas & 
Paciric at Fort Worth, Tex., will re- 
tire at his own request, for reasons of 
health, on January 1, 1951. He will 
be succeeded by W. T. Alexander, 
superintendent of the Western divi- 
sion, whose present headquarters are 
at Big Spring. Tex. W. C. Foster, su- 
perintendent of the Louisigna division 
at Alexandria, La., will succeed Mr. 
Alexander, and T. E. Albright, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Eastern 
division at Fort Worth, will succeed 
Mr. Foster. K. D. Hestes, trainmaster 
at Mineola, Tex.. will succeed Mr. Al- 
bright. C. T. Barrett has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Hestes. W. R. 
Swaidner, trainmaster at Marshall, 
Tex., has been transferred to Alexan- 
dria. succeeding J. H. Williams, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
of safety at Dallas, Tex. Mr. Swaidner 
has, in turn, been succeeded by L. B. 
Griffin. 


Deczmber 16, 1950 


The CHesaPpeAKE & Quo has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. S. 
Harris as superintendent of Chicago 
terminals for its Chesapeake and Pere 
Marquette districts, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. Mr. Harris’ for- 


mer position — superintendent of 
Chicago terminals for the C.&0O.’s 
Chesapeake district — was abolished 


effective with his appointment to the 
new position on December 8. 


Clifford H. Ward and C. H. Ter- 
rill, chief clerks to the general man- 
agers of the Erte’s Eastern and West- 
ern districts, respectively, have been 
promoted to assistants to the general 
managers, with headquarters as before 
at Jersey City, N. J.. and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, respectively. 


TRAFFIC 
The office of C. A. Fullen, division 


freight and passenger agent of the 
Cuicaco Great WeEsTERN at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been moved to the 
road’s new passenger station at 1800 
S.W. Ninth street, P. O. zone 15. The 
new building now accommodates ll 
C.G.W. passenger trains and houses 
the terminal operating staff. 


The Union Paciric has announced 
changes in traffic personnel hinging on 
the retirements of W. T. Price and 
H. A. Lawrence, traffic managers at 
Los Angeles, Cal., and San Fran- 
cisco, respectively. Mr. Price will be 
succeeded by J. W. Padden, present 
freight traffic manager at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Mr. Lawrence’s successor 





W. T. Price 


will be M. H. Fowler, assistant 
freight traffic manager at Omaha, Neb. 
Taking Mr. Padden’s place at Salt 
Lake City will be Samuel Reinhardt, 
general agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. He. 
in turn, will be succeeded by J. M. 
Adams, present chief clerk of freight 
trafic at New York. D. H. Voltz, traf- 
fic manager at Chicago, will be trans- 
ferred to Omaha as freight trafic man- 
ager and his Chicago position will be 
taken by H. C. Yerger, freight de- 
partment general at New York. L. G. 
Stahl, general agent. freight depart- 
ment, at Kansas City. Mo.. will be 


transferred to New York, and will be 
succeeded by J. F. Turrentine, now 
general agent at Sioux City, Iowa. All 
changes will become effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. 

Mr. Price was born at Astoria, IIL, 
on August 12, 1883. He entered rail- 
road service at the age of 20 as a clerk 





H. A. Lawrence 


in the local freight office of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
(now part of the Chicago & North 
Western system) and on March l, 
1904, went to the U.P. as a claims 
clerk and adjuster in the freight claim 
department at Omaha. In 191] he was 
appointed freight agent at Denver, 
Colo. He remained in that city to ad- 
vance successively to the positions of 
general agent in 1920, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent in 1925, general 
freight and passenger agent in 1936, 
assistant trafhe manager in 1939 and 
trafic manager in 1940. He was pro- 
moted to his present position in 1944. 

Mr. Lawrence came to the’ U.P. in 
1910 as a ticket clerk at Seattle, Wash. 
He advanced through various positions 
in that office and was named general 
agent. passenger department, in that 





J. W. Padden 


city in 1923. In 1927, Mr. Lawrence 
was promoted to passenger department 
general agent at New York. In 1944 
he became traffic manager at Denver 















































































and two years later assumed his pres- 
| ent position at San Francisco. 
Mr. Padden entered the Union Pa- 
| cific’s operating department in 1914, 
| In 1923 he was transferred to the traf- 
| fic department as a clerk at Astoria, 

Ore., and thereafter advanced through 
various positions until he was ap- 
pointed general agent at Bend, Ore., in 
1937. Since that time, Mr. Padden has 
served successively as general agent at 
Tacoma, Wash., general agent. freight 
department, at Salt Lake City, and 
assistant trafic manager at Los An- 
geles. He has been traffic manager at 
Salt Lake City since January 1, 1949. 
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Special heat treatment of 
mild alloy steel castings— 
as done by Continental— 
produces high alloy physi- 
cal properties without the | 
extra cost. Hot die pressing | Mr. Fowler was born at Parsons, 


an 


T 





M. H. Fowler 


Co 


Kan., in 1904 and received his educa- 
tion at the Riverside, Cal., high school. 
He entered railroad service with the 
U.P. as a stenographer-clerk at River- 
side in 1922. He was subsequently 
transferred to Pomona, Pasadena, 
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to eliminate machining is 
available on bolster center 
filler castings. 
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and many others. 











Tr Glendale and Los Angeles, serving in 
Tt @ Bolster Center Fillers various capacities. He was appointed 
Tt e@ Coupler Carriers general passenger agent at Los Angeles 
tt e Center Fillers in 1943 and from 1946 to 1948 held the 
TT position of traffic manager at Detroit, 
TT © Draft Gear Carriers 

TT @ End Castings 
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Samuel Reinhardt 


Mich. He was transferred to his pre- 
ents position at Omaha in 1948. 

Mr. Reinhardt joined the road in 
1918 at Salina, Kan., as a clerk in the 
operating department. In 1926, at To- 
peka, he transferred to the traffic de- 
partment as a freight traffic agent. 
After subsequent service at Salina and 
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FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
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The remarkably effective 
3-PURPOSE COATING 
that Saves Railroads 
Thousands of Dollars every year 


@ Deadens Sound 


@ Kills Vibration Noises 


@ Protects Metal against Rust and 
Corrosion 


@ Prevents Condensation Drip and 
Resulting Damage to Freight 


@ Prevents Saturation of all types 
of Insulation Products 











@ Used as a Ceiling Finish instead 
of Plywood—it costs less and is 
better 

Applied with spray gun to ceilings and 


side walls of freight, passenger and re- 
frigerator cars and cabooses. 








Railway Insulmat being applied to the 
inverted ceiling of a California Zephyr car. 
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It will pay you to investigate this tried and 
| true product— RAILWAY INSULMAT. 
| Send for circular today. 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


| Technical Coatings since 1895 
563 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 
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at Tulsa, Okla., Mr. Reinhardt was 
promoted, in 1944, to the position of 
general agent at Dallas, Tex. Two 
years later he was transferred to Kan- 





D. H. Voltz 


sas City in the same capacity. He has 
been at Pittsburgh, Pa., as general 
agent since March 1, 1948. 

Mr. Voltz was born at Garfield, Ark.. 
and entered railroad service with the 
U.P. as a telegrapher in 1917. He 
transferred to the traffic department 
in 1919 and served as a clerk at Lin- 





H. C. Yerger 


coln, Neb. During the years that fol- 
lowed, he served in various capacities 
at Des Moines, lowa, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Ohio, Salt Lake 
City and New York. He was appointed 
trafic manager at Chicago in 1944. 

Mr. Yerger joined the U.P. at Phila- 
delphia in 1916 as a stenographer in 
the trafic department. He became a 
traveling freight and passenger agent 
at New York in 1925 and was promo- 
ted to general agent at Boston, Mass., 
in 1938. He assumed his present posi- 
tion at New York in 1944, 


MECHANICAL 


The CanaprAn Paciric has an- 
nounced appointment of R. A. Davis 
as district master mechanic, at Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 


The WesTERN Paciric has announced 
that the title of E. E. Gleason has 
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been changed from superintendent of 
motive power to that of chief mechan- 
ical officer. Similarly, the title of E. T. 
Cuyler has been changed from assist- 
ant superintendent of motive power to 
that of assistant chief mechanical off- 
cer. 


A. E. Lang, general foreman of the 
New York CeEntrRaL, has been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic, 
with headquarters as before at Elkhart, 
Ind., succeeding J. E. Quinlivan, 
transferred. 


W. P. Hartman, mechanical su- 
perintendent of the AtcHison, TopEKA 
& Santa Fe’s Coast lines at Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been appointed assis- 
tant general manager of the mechanical 
department for the Santa Fe system, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Thomas 
C. Blickle; mechanical assistant at 
Chicago, has been named to succeed 
Mr. Hartman at Los Angeles. 


Effective December 1, H. H. Nie- 
meyer was appointed master mechanic 
of the Cuicaco, Buriincton & 
Quincy's Beardstown division, with 
headquarters at Beardstown, Il. Mr. 
Niemeyer succeeds C. E. Plott, who 
has retired. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
November 18, Vanee Bristow King 
has been appointed purchasing agent 
of the Prepmont & NortHERN and the 
DurHAM & SouTHERN at Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. King was born on March 8, 
1907, at Portsmouth, Va., and attended 
the public schools of Charlotte. He en- 





Vance Bristow King 


tered the service of the P.&N. on April 
1, 1925, as a laborer at Pinoca shops, 
where on November 16, 1925, he be- 
came carman helper. On September 7, 
1926, he was appointed storekeeper of 
the North Carolina division and three 
months later became timekeeper at 
Pinoca shops. On October 4, 1928, Mr. 
King was appointed material and sup- 
ply clerk in the general offices and on 
April 1, 1943, was elevated to chief 
clerk, purchases and stores, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
November 18, Walter Aldine Thom- 
ason, purchasing agent of the Piep- 
mont & NortHerN and the DurHAm 
& SouTHERN at Charlotte, N. C., has 
retired after some 30 years of service. 
Mr. Thomason was born at Blacks- 
burg, S. C., on January 8, 1893, and 
attended public schools and Eastman 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Between 
1911 and 1915, Mr. Thomason worked 
intermittently as rodman, operator- 
clerk, and agent for the Greenville. 
Spartanburg & Anderson and the Pied- 
mont Traction Company, forerunners 
of the P.&N. On November 1, 1922, 
he became interline clerk in the gen- 
eral offices of the P.&N.; on May 1, 
1925, he was advanced to special ac- 
countant and on July 1, 1932, he was 
promoted to supervisor of materials 
and supplies. He was appointed pur- 
chasing agent on April 1, 1943. 


C. R. Murray has been appointed 
to the newly created position of assis- 
tant to general purchasing agent, 
SouTHERN Paciric, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


D. W. Blair, division engineer of 
the Laurentian division of the Cana- 
pIAN NATIONAL at Quebec, Que., has 
been transferred to the Montreal termi- 
nals and St. Jerome division at Mon- 
treal, Que. 


I. A. Moore, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Cuicaco & Eastern ILtI- 
Nos, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer, with headquarters as before at 
Danville, Ill., to succeed Albert W. 
Schroeder, who has been appointed 
superintendent. 


OBITUARY 


Robert S. Gutelius, division engi- 
neer of the DELAWARE & Hupson at 
Oneonta, N. Y., died at his home on 
December 2 at the age of 54. 


Lorenzo B. daPonte, retired gen- 
eral counsel of the NorTHERN PAciric, 
died November 26 in St. Paul, Minn.., 
after a brief illness. He had retired 
April 30, 1949, after 41 years with the 
road. Mr. daPonte was born in Galves- 
ton, Tex., April 23, 1879, and, follow- 
ing graduation from the University of 
Texas law school, practiced at Beau- 
mont, before moving to the Pacific 
Northwest. In 1908, he began his ca- 
reer with the N.P. as assistant division 
counsel at Tacoma, Wash., and was 
successively assistant western counsel] 
and western counsel at Seattle, Wash., 
before being appointed head of the 
company’s law department at St. Paul 
in 1937. 


Charles F. Palmer, passenger 
trafic manager of the Boston & 
MAINE and the Maine CENTRAL, with 
headquarters ‘at Boston, Mass., died of 
a heart attack at his home in Somer- 
ville, Mass., on December 11. 





















Style No. Ll 
Wide Angle Vision 


Eye Protection for All Welding Needs 


> No. DC53 
»>Weld Goggle 


Style No. 60S 
Flip-Front 
Helmet 
Style No. CW6O 


Coverall 


— Wear over glasses 


Style No. RW50 
Standard Goggle 


& 


Style No. F3S0OL 
Flash Goggle 


You can depend on WILLSON for pro- 
tection against welding eye hazards 
because of the 100% tested quality 

of WILLSON-Weld filter glass. 





a * Before the WW trade mark of 
WADE SQIN| WILLSON quality is etched on a 
Ba filter lens, it has been tested for 


Dependable Products Since 1870 
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filtering out dangerous rays, 
graded for shade, inspected for 
correct thickness and diameter, 
optical quality, and visible flaws 
and scratches. The lens meets 
Federal Specifications backed 
by the WILLSON reputation for 
quality and integrity. 


*T_M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


See our new catalog for complete in- 
formation. Get it from your WILLSON 
distributor or write direct toWILLSON 
PRODUCTS, INC., 241 Washington 
Street, Reading, Pa 


Current Publications 


BOOKS 


Economics of Transportation, by Mar- 
vin L. Fair and Ernest W. Williams, Jr. 
757 pages, illustrations, maps. Published 
by Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd st., New 
York 16. $5.50. 

This study is primarily an analysis of 
the function of transportation in the eco- 
nomic system, The treatment is designed 
to show the place of transportation in the 
flow of utilities that constitutes this sys- 
tem. It is, therefore, not principally a 
study of the transportation industry which 
developed in response to a price system 
and the problem of regulation of that in- 
dustry in the public interest. Rather, the 
emphasis is on the understanding of the 
function of transportation, how it has 
contributed to the evolution of the modern 
economic and social order, the nature of 
the demand for and supply of transporta- 
tion, the development of transport facili- 
ties, services, and rate structures in re- 
sponse to economic and governmental in- 
fluences, and the considerations involved 
in the evolution of an integrated transpor- 
tation service. 


FILM 


Hoosier Line, produced and written by 
John A, McGee. 35 min., 16-mm., sound, 
color. Available for showing to clubs and 
similar organizations upon written appli- 
cation to the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, 608 South Dearborn st., Chicago 
5. 

4 musical story of the Monon, with 
toasts to Indiana’s various scenic high- 
lights, The film features new, especially 
written music, including several railroad 
songs sung by the Purdue University Glee 


Club. 
TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


American Steel Derricks. Catalog No. 
200-D-3. 36 pages, illustrations. Published 
by the American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Describes the complete line of Amer- 
ican steel derricks which have capacities 
up to 250 tons. Various types of derricks 
are treated in separate sections which con- 
tain complete specifications, outline draw- 
ings and operating pictures. Following 
these sections complete construction de- 
tails, from boom point to sill connections, 
are given. One page is devoted to the rec- 
ommended method of determining the 
boom lengths for lifting a required load 
to a predetermined height at a given ra- 
dius. 


Pyrene Air Foam Equipment. 24 pages, 
illustrations. Published by the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, 569 Belmont 
ave., Newark 8, N. J. 

A brochure on air foam or mechanical 
foam for fire fighting, including data on 
methods of application; high and low ex- 
pansion types of foam compound; specifi- 
cations and operating characteristics for 
five sizes of portable playpipes; mobile 
and stationary foam-proportioning tanks; 
installations of auto-induction and _pres- 
sure-line inductor systems; and air-foam 
systems for motor fire apparatus. 


RAILWAY AGE 
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PAMPHLETS 


Applications of Electricity to Railways, 
1949. Prepared by Edmund A. Freeman. 
50 pages. Published by Library, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, Transportation bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. Free. 

A bibliography of articles on railroad 
electrification, diesel-electric and electric 
locomotives, and electrical apparatus and 
equipment appearing in a select list of 
periodicals. Bibliographies on communica- 
tions and signaling appear in an appendix. 


Fifteen Years Under the Railway Labor 
Act, Amended, and the National Media- 
tion Board, 1934-1949. 92 pages. Available 
from Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The primary purpose of this publication 
is to meet a demand for general informa- 
tion respecting the Railway Labor Act 
and the organization and function of, and 
procedure before, the National Mediation 
Board. It is intended to serve as an an- 
swer to the numerous requests from other 
government agencies, labor and _ business 
groups, schools and colleges, students and 
libraries seeking information regarding the 
Railway Labor Act and the N.M.B. The 
secondary purpose is to present a recapit- 
ulation of the operations of the N.M.B. 
from July 21, 1934, the date it began to 
function, to June 30, 1949, which marks 
the end of its 15th fiscal year. 


Preliminary Report on_ Statistics of 
Steam Railways, 1949. 9 pages. Prepared 
in Public, Finance & Transportation divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Trade & Commerce, Ottawa, 
Ont. 10 cents. 

Includes data on income account, train 
mileage, freight and passenger traffic, and 
car mileage for each Canadian railway; 
also data by job classification on employ- 
ees and their compensation. 


What is the Monon? 6 pages, illustra- 
tions. Distributed by the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville. 

Describes the “little” features -of the 
road’s passenger and freight services. Tells 
the goal of the “new” Monon—of build- 
ing upon the heritage of a century-old prop- 
erty a transportation service that will be 
preferred over all other forms of modern 
transport by both shippers and passengers 
of the area it serves. 


Train and Engine Books for Children, 
Fourth edition. 19 pages. Published by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation bldg. Washington 6, 
D. C. Free. 

Designed as a guide to library reading 
and as a buying guide, books entirely 
about trains or engines, or both, for chil- 
dren below the teen-age are included. Lim- 
ited to books available for purchase at 
time of compilation, the list is arranged 
alphabetically by title. Following this ar- 
rangement, the books are grouped for 
convenient reference under subjects, au- 
thors, illustrators, and grade level sugges- 
tions. A publishers’ directory appears at 
the end. 
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Biggest Materials Handling news in years 
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CLARK'S REVOLUTIONARY 
Jeu POWERED HAND TRUCKS =| 


e GAS OR ELECTRIC POWER © SHORTEST TURNING RADIUS « 
MORE POWER! ¢ MOTORS IN THE DRIVE WHEEL | 









































Compare these 

great new machines with 

all others — as to what you get for 

your money! To get all the facts, send for our 

hand-truck 
bookiet 

yours for the 

asKing vse 


the coupon 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS 
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CLARK Fork Taticks 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION - CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ~ BATTLE CREEK 24, MICH 
Please send New Powered Hand Truck Book. 





New-type com- 
pound motor de- 
velops more power than any 
other electric truck. Ample re- 
serve power—high gradobility. 
Automatic acceleration. Soft, 
dynamic braking. Requires min- 
imum operator effort because 
speed variations are negligible 

19-plate batteries. 








Gas-engine drives 
variable-dis place- 
ment hydraulic pump which 
drives constant-displacement 
hydraulic motor with unequalled 
smoothness and controllability. 
24-hour ramp service. Auto- 
matic torque multiplication— 
big reserve power. Effortless j 
finger-tip positioning of direc- 
tional controls. 


One Basic Design 


Same rugged frame for 
both power types. Shortest 
wheelbase. Larger (14”) 
drive tire carries greater 
share of load—lessens 
weight on rollers—less 
wear on rubber and floor. 
Greatest underclearance. 
Compact drive unit fully 
enclosed. Largest main 
carrier bearing of all 
hand trucks. 
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Street 
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HE National Rubber-Cushioned Type 

M-380 Draft Gear shown here cushions 
the ride behind 9 out of 10 heavy diesel and 
electric freight and passenger locomotives. 
Here are some of its basic advantages and an 
explanation of its simple design: 

DOES NOT CREEP—Under sustained loads, 
gear will not creep. 

RESERVE DYNAMIC CAPACITY—To provide 
the best combination of soft riding action and 
high shock absorption, dynamic capacity of a 
gear must be greater than its static capacity. 





TRUCKS «© COMPILERS 


NATIONAL RUBBER-CUSHIONED 


cushion the ride behind 


The National Type M-380 Gear has dynamic 
capacity that actually increases with severity 
of the shock. 

DURABILITY— National Rubber -Cushioned 
Draft Gears give outstanding service for years. 
Rugged construction and simple design assure 
a gear with longer life, greater efficiency. 

For more information on National Rubber- 
Cushioned Draft Gears, write for Circular No. 
5047. National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Company, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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ber in shear, but the deflection M-380, combine sensitiveness of 
and responsiveness are much shear loading with capacity of 
less than in shear compression loading. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE and STEEL 
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DRAFT GEARS 


9 out of 10 heavy diesels 
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N.C.@St.L. Two matched “Caterpillar” D4 Tractors 
and No. 40 Scrapers on ditching, banking and level- 
ing work near Fosterville, Tenn. — using native earth 
and stone from own right-of-way for up to 50-ft. fills 
and 12-ft. shoulders. Loads average 7/2 cu. yds.; hauls 
up to 1 mile. Tracks are kept open to normal traffic 
at all times. Section covered is nearly 40 miles (80 
miles on both sides of track). 
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Wrhrere is the railroad that wouldn’t like to fortify 
further its roadbed banks and shoulders—improve drainage 
level and clean up the right-of-way? ... not only toward 
more efficient operation, but for visualizing a progressiveness 


that wins public appreciation and increases patronage. 


But there’s usually that IF —“if only the cost could be 
brought down!” It can, with “Caterpillar’s” help. “Caterpillar” 
has been leading the way in bringing about many long-de- 
layed economic improvements — with power equipment that 
has revolutionized earthmoving methods and swept away 
the bogey of high costs. 


Today, the very latest of such equipment is being placed 
at railroading’s door. The picture shows an example in two 
matched tractor-scraper units that can do an amazing day’s 
volume of work along your right-of-way. They’re doing it 
for the N.C.&St.L. in a way that brings these enthusiastic 
comments from Construction Supervisor R. O. Corbitt: 


‘Our ‘Cat’ D4 Tractors and No. 40 Scrapers are already paying 
for themselves in the short time we’ve had them. They’re doing 
better and more work than any other equipment we’ve ever had 
on the job—and it’s at least 75% cheaper than costly hand 
shovel methods. I like the rear wheel adjustment that raises 


scraper pan to clear tracks at road crossings. ‘Caterpillar’ 


deaier service is very good.” 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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WORLD-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE OF 
HYSTER TRACTOR EQUIPMENT BY 
MORE THAN 400 ‘CATERPILLAR’ DEALERS 
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Cerecgites” dealers around the 
globe are Hyster tractor equipment sales and 






service stations. They sell the right tool for the 
job. Their factory-trained mechanics service the 
equipment when required. They supply genuine 
Hyster parts from well equipped stocks. 

Hyster has made tractor tools for use with 
“Caterpillar” track-type tractors for more than 
twenty years; will continue to design and build 
quality products for the world’s toughest work 


assignments. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 29 Tools for ‘Caterpillar’ Track-Type Tractors 


2932 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1832 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 






December 16, 1950 
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AIR DUMP 
vuvue_et DOUBLE C A R S 
TRUNNION FULCRUM 
RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
iil, A oumes LOCOMOTIVES 
SIMPLE EITHER 
siDe AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 














DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 





FINDLAY, OHIO 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 

















=| cc\h * STEAM 


Ca ano « VAPOR 
AR HEATIN « ELECTRIC 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 














GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC e STEAM 





OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


25 TO 40 TON 
CAPACITY 























THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. — LIMA, OHIO 














BUY BONDS 

















his new book is beautifully illustrated with 116 fine 

8% x 5-inch photographs of railroading in and around 
New York. Authoritative information is given on how this 
intricate rail network operates. Latest official five-color New 
York Harbor Terminals and Rapid Transit System maps 
show all points of interest to railroad men. Ask to see a 
copy at your local bookstore or send for one on ten days’ 
approval. 


144 pages, 116 illus., 2 maps, 10% x 8, boards. $4.00 
Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church Street New York 7, Ms Be 


RAILWAY AGE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH 
EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM $2.00 


(1% X 15%”) PER INSERTION 








REPAIR PARTS 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 

Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 

Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, Ali-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Side Dump 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class II 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
33-Ton, Gasoline 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DIESEL-ELECTRIC 


44-Ton, 380 H.P., 4 Traction Motors 


65-Ton, 4 Traction Motors 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 











electric switching loecomo- 
tives, new 1944, 

25 ton American gas locomo- 
tive crane. Magnet genera- 


tor. 

20 a. Koppel all steel air 
dump cars. 19 available. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St. St. Lovis 1, Mo. 




















RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 


611 Olive St. St. Lovis, Mo. 
Stocks at Various Points 


An established firm located in 
the Middle West has an opening 
for a Mechanical Engineer with 
experience in freight car design 
for both new and rebuilt cars. 
The position of Chief Mechani- 
cal Engineer will be open within 
one year. Give full references in 
your letter. An interview will be 
arranged. Address Box 575, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 














Used Equipment 
To Sell? 
Advertise it in the 
Classified 
Department 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 

General Office: 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York- Pittsburgh -St. Louis 


Graduate C.E., now an As- 
sistant Track Supervisor on 
a small Class 1 road, look- 
ing for a comparable posi- 
tion on a different road 
which is aggressively trying 
to meet today’s problems. 
Ten years railroad experi- 
ence including track, draft- 
ing room, design, construc- 
tion, statistics. Married, 
three school-age children. 
Address Box 572, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 














Retired Operating Officer avail- 
able specialized service. Actual 
experience before Presidential 
Emergency Board. Complete rail- 
road study and Company Arbi- 
trator. Address Box 573, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 


For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y 
AN Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 6,000 Gallen 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Galion 
FOR SALE HELP POSITION aialiat: Cabins 
65/80 ton Whitcomb diesel WANTED WANTED os .cipnienaamseaaibaria 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 














BUY BONDS 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
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American Brake Shoe Company, 
National Bearing Division ... 28 

American Locomotive Company, 
Railway Steel-Spring Division 30 
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Automatic Electric Sales Cor- 
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saldwin Locomotive Works, The 
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Barco Manufacturing Co. ..... 26 

The, Allied 


Barrett Division, 
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Clark Equipment Company... .. 77 
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Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., The 86 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., The .. 86 
Okonite Company, The ....... 86 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 


turing Company .......... 14, 15 
Purdy Company, The ......... 86 
Railway Educational Bureau, 
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Railway Steel-Spring Division, 
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Signode Steel Strapping Co. ... 72 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc... 27 
Standard Railway Equipment 

Manufacturing Company .... . 9 
Symington - Gould Corporation, 
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Union Asbestos & Rubber Com- 
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BARS—carbon & al- 
loy, hot rolled & 
cold fini 

STRUCTURALS— 
channels, angles, 
beams, etc. 








Uli $44 0010004 0QE UL LUT CUO 


Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of steel are ready for quick Sipnent from 
Ryerson to any shop along your line. Call Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


S T E a L Ta Seststcclan ones Sav, Feces Un Anasies tos Paces 


. Plants: 


PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boller & 
U. M., Inland 4- nical, seam- 
Way Floor Plate less & welded 

SHEETS —bet & — STAINLESS —Alle- 
tolled, many gheny plates 
and coatings sheets, ten, tubes. 


MINA Rb 


RAILWAY AGE 




















THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 


New York > aliaele: Sa a ¢ Boston «+ San Franc - In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES: LTD., Montreal, @ 


Simp! 


with the G-R-S Retarder Syste 
for hump yards 





ONLY ONE TOWER 
G-R-S for a yard of any size 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


G-R-S ELECTRIC 
SWITCH MACHINES 





G-R-S 
ELECTRIC 
RETARDERS 















G-R-S 
AUTOMATIC 
SCALE RETARDER 






| 





